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The Minister’s Greatest Work 
| | Why he is pled for the Foundation 


T is the wish of the Foundation, now engaging in an intensive campaign for 
$2,000,000, to perpetuate the fast expanding work of Liberalism, to secure 
the close co-operation of the affiliated organizations, relieving the minister of 
over-much responsibility.. The wish is commendable in view of the minister’s 
varied duties. But, as a matter of fact, we have failed in our understanding of 
the quality of the Unitarian ministry, if that number of men is not exceedingly 
small who, when they actually understand the intentions and necessity of the 
Foundation, will not wish to take command of the situation. 
. They may be engaged in important undertakings—we assume they are. 
But no undertaking in which they can engage can possibly prove as important 
to them, personally, as well as to the church at large, as promotion of this campaign, 
and for the following reasons. 
_. The Church must have the funds if it is to move forward and not retreat. 
Added financial resources mean a more influential, stronger, greater church in 
every way. Lack of funds means diminished usefulness. te: 
__ The business of the Unitarian minister is to promote the principles he is 
pledged to teach—his life-work. It is not only his business and life-work, but— 
_ let us say it freely—his living. He depends for his daily sustenance on his place 
in the church, and just as surely on the prosperity of the church as a whole. In 
brief, he prospers with the prosperity of Liberalism: his influence increases as 
more churches are founded, more adherents secured. To be sure, as a spiritual 
leader some say he should be above the loaves and the fishes. Unfortunately, 
he must consider them. If his church expands, numbers are attracted, the trustees 
increase his salary, promotion comes nearer.) 
The Foundation is a great asset to him in this particular, in that it is working 
vastly for his interests. These are plain, cold facts, and unescapable. The minister 
who supports the Foundation is doing more than he could do in any other way 
’ to build up, not only a strong national church, but a strong local church. 
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[From an article, ‘Ministers, the Church is Calling for You,” in this issue.] 
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BOSTON, APRIL 23, 1925 


Beyond the Kindergarten — 


UR LACK OF FAITH in “federated religion” 
is as emphatic as it was in our editorial ten 
weeks ago. One, if not the chief, of the services of 
church federations is social service, in its various 
aspects. Of this function we have an analysis by 
Homer W. Borst, of Indianapolis, in the Survey 
for March 15. Point by point he shows the 
churches’ inadequacy for social service in any or- 
ganized form. But that means no lack of concern 
for social work. The churches need to be taught 
that social work is the natural expression of spirit- 
ual idealism ; that churches and social service insti- 
tutions are partners rather than competitors. 

“T know one church body,” says Mr. Borst, “that 
is realizing such a partnership. This church has 
a distinct religious message, and a constructive 
social sympathy. So many of its members are 
actively identified with the social agencies of the 
city that it has been remarked that a quorum for 
a board meeting of almost any charity in town 
could be got together after morning service.” We 
venture the guess that Mr. Borst is a Unitarian, 
and his church Dr. Frank Wicks’s. 

What the church ought to do is to cultivate 
“spiritual unity,” which is the best contribution it 
can make to social service. And even this contribu- 
tion is not the best thing. “The best contribution 
of all, from the standpoint both of religious and 
social program,” he says, “will have to do with 
religious thinking. Jt will have to do with the 
problem of putting religion and science at each 
other’s service for the inspiration and guidance of 
the human heart and mind.” Out of this function 
will come a creed in line with social progress and 


in sympathy with the instruments that have been. 


forged to achieve it. 
Our reason for being against the conventional 
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elements in federated religion is that they do no 
thinking at all, much less the thinking noted by 
Mr. Borst, but only hold hands, so to speak, and 
warm themselves in a glow of sentimentalism be- 
cause they are pleasant to one another. Such good 
will ought to have been a kindergarten lesson in 
the various churches, learned long ago. 

When science is accepted by orthodox churches 
in their religious thinking, we shall have not fed- 
erated religion but a single religion. It will be 
liberal religion. And we who have inherited or 
won our liberalism are not going to abdicate or 
retreat. We move onward. We invite comrades. 


The Religious Situation 


HAT HEBDOMADAL DUTY, reading the 
church papers, has again been done, and the 


dulling and blurring of what Ring Lardner says — 


we playfully call our brain, is once more a com- 
plete success. In witness whereof we write these 
paragraphs. | 

Each week we study the religious situation 
through the columns of sixty-five so-called religious 
journals, and we believe we know much better than 
some well-intentioned gentlemen, who have no such 
trying experience as ours, what the churches are 


doing. The simple truth is they are not doing 
anything; that is, hardly anything that really 
counts. Most of the articles in their papers are 


not interested in the objectives of religion in a 
world left running in the hands of incompetent 
and unspiritual men; most of the articles are the 
literary mechanics of getting mission boards out 
of deficits and warning of the retrenchments to- 
come. If ever we had business in religion, we have 
it now. 

But what about religion? Have we any religion 
in the churches? Take their word for it, that is, 
the church editors’ word, not much. They are ex- 


-actly where the journalistic and denominational 


grandfathers were sixty years ago. Religion ought 
to be progress. We hear from optimists who walk 
down fleecy clouds that great changes are coming 
in all the churches, that liberation of the people 
from the stupid and mischievous dogmas is going 
on apace, and some day we shall see all people one 
with us. Where is this true? We have just read 
carefully the Easter numbers. Sixty-one of the 
total list are at exactly the same theological and 
spiritual spot that John Calvin occupied four hun- 
dred years ago. 

We challenge any editor or any reader to show 
us a Single orthodox church’s departure from the 
doctrines “once delivered.” Which of these has been 
changed in the least degree, in harmony with the 
advancement of knowledge, social experience, and 
the approved means of serving mankind? Virtually 
all the church papers use the same medieval lan- 
guage and mean to convey, without the slightest 
danger of misunderstanding, the same medieval 
precepts which were formulated in the miscalled 
Reformation. They only refer to present-day con- 
ditions in their special departments which are brief 
digests of news of the world. These things are 
printed as a sop to secularity. They have no spirit- 
ual meaning. Religion is kept apart from the life 
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that now is, except when denominational pride 
would spur and lash the laggard to give. 

In this abysmal condition, one finds here and. 
there that hoary and hollow assurance that all the 
churches are growing liberal. We note how parish 
ministers of liberal congregations say the good 
time is coming. Oh, if they would get outside their 
parishes ; or if they would read the church papers; 
if they only knew. And if they would work. There 
is no liberalizing in the orthodox churches. A com- 
paratively infinitesimal number of people in such 
churches will call themselves liberal, but please go 
to their place of worship, and hear what you hear. 
It is a repository of archaic symbols and solemn 
doctrinal ghosts. The near-liberals go up regularly 
and take it all in, and the last thing they would 
do would be to break the iron bands that keep them 
prisoners. If that were not so, the honestly free 
and liberal churches would number hundreds of 
thousands. The fact is we have great work to do 
to free the captives of walled-in Christendom. 


- Their souls are bound, and the conquest of the 


prison keepers must be to our hands. For this 
cause we came into the world. 


The New Controversy 


T THIS STAGE of the new controversy of 
Protestantism with Roman Catholicism, which 
is one of the outcomes foretold by THE REGISTER 
when the Fundamentalist issue came three years 
ago, the principal charge which exercises our Cath- 
olic friends is that their Church wants to con- 
trol the State. In a way they deny it, and yet they 
cannot and really do not deny it. Michael Wil- 
liams, Catholic editor, in a vigorous rejoinder on 
this matter, provoked a reply from John Jay Chap- 
man, who will be remembered as the stout Protes- 
tant against a Roman Catholic on the Harvard 

Board of Fellows. 

Mr. Chapman leads off the Forum for April with 

a logical and good-tempered but nevertheless mili- 
tant article, in which he advises that Catholic chal- 
lengers, before they blame the Protestants for their 
charge, study the Encyclical of Pius IX of Decem- 
ber 8, 1864. No historical document, he says, is 
more clear and precise. He quotes from it in its 
various leadings. The reader ought to study the 
whole document for himself. Mr. Chapman cites 
several examples of things specified in the syllabus, 
an addendum of the Encyclical, as follows: 

“The Ecclesiastical power must exercise its au- 
thority without the permission or assent of the 
civil power. It has the right to employ force. The 
Church ought not to be separated from the State 
nor the State from the Church. The science of 
things philosophical and moral as well as the civil 
laws neither can nor ought to be free from divine 
ecclesiastical authority.” 

_ Mr. Chapman is absolutely right when he says 
that the newspaper press will not mention the sub- 
ject, it is afraid of the Catholic Church. Men in 
business smother these spiritual matters lest they 
suffer the boycott and worse. The average citizen 


__ is speechless, not because he is ignorant but because 
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he knows “the subject is hot.” The common people 
are not so cautious. They are organized, and they 
do crude and noisy things, or they did so once. 
But they know there is a cleavage. We all know 
it. _We are foolish not to face it, discuss it, and 
so far as we may, settle it. 

How can we settle it? A beginning should be 
made by our intellectuals, our writers and thinkers. 
But why are they silent? Is there a dark con- 
spiracy hovering over their heads? We must deal 
with this matter calmly, rationally, and decently; 
but we must deal with it. What do our Romanist 
friends and co-citizens mean when they say they 
will make America Catholic? Let them give us a 
complete and honest answer. Do they renounce 


‘Pius IX? 


The Unemotional Law 


METHODIST MINISTER in Illinois poisons 

his wife and furnishes the poison with which 
a woman in his congregation murders her husband, 
in order that the survivors may marry each other. 
The State Attorney says, according to the press, 
“Out of respect for the Methodist Church, I will not 
demand the death penalty for these two murderers. 
The State will ask for life imprisonment in Joliet 
penitentiary.” Thereupon Bishop Edwin H. 
Hughes, of the Methodist Church, in whose confer- 
ence the murder was committed, arises and says 
with indignation, according to the reporters, “A 
minister who murders his wife and causes the hus- 
band of the woman he wants also to be murdered, 
ought to be hanged.” Obviously, the bishop wants 
no “benefit of clergy,” and probably thinks of the 
furor there would be among Protestants if it had 
been the Roman Catholic Church the attorney pub- 
licly had respect for. Such examples of emotional- 
ism make us see how important, after all, the law 
is, and how our justice and freedom are both pro- 
tected from the wind and wave of personal vagaries. 


Note 


Another view of the religious situation in Rus- 
sia, which interests our readers greatly, is given 
in an address by Stanley High. He has recently 
been in that country, and is a dependable observer. 
As THE REGIsTrr has been at pains to say, there is 
much religion in Russia to-day; and it is also true 
the Soviets are trying to make atheists of the youths 
of Russia. The reason there is a campaign against 
religion is that the pre-war religion was a “tool 
of tyranny.” In other words, religion was the 
church, and the church was “the right arm of 
Czarist oppression.” Religion was also supersti- 
tion. “The youths from the farms and factories,” 
says Mr. High, “are having their first opportu- 
nities in education and are saying there is no God 
but science. We cannot agree with that, but I 
feel a God of science is an infinitely more hopeful 
God than a God of superstition. The study of 
science by the youth of Russia is opening their 
minds and may bring them to a religion that can 
be intellectually respectable.” 


Tikhon Saved the Russian Church | 


But confusion is sure to come now he is gone © 


. 


T WAS in his tiny apartment on the 

wall of the Donskoi monastery that I 
met Tikhon—the titular head of the Rus- 
sian Greek Orthodox Church. The mon- 
astery, itself, is located in the outskirts 
of Moscow. From its walls one looks out 
upon the wide panorama of the city, the 
golden domes of many churches, and the 
turrets of the Kremlin gleaming in the 
sky. A motley crowd assembles around 
the monastery gates. A monk of the 
Greek church, somberly garbed, inspects 
the passes of those who seek admittance, 
and frowns with a suspicion bred of bit- 
ter experience upon all comers. 

Inside the gate another monk acts as 
guide. One follows close behind him 
around a turn in the wall; in through a 
vaulted door and up a narrow and well- 
worn stone staircase to a ramshackle build- 
ing on the wall itself, which was obviously 
built as a storehouse. In one corner of 
the improvised porch there is a miscel- 
laneous assortment of tools and a small 
pile of corded wood. Gathered in this 
porch and in earnest groups along the 
top of the wall are members of the church 
—delegates come from near and far to 
bring a message of devotion from humble 
congregations to the Patriarch, who holds 
audience in the little room beyond the 
porch. 


THERE IS A LITTLE group of peas- 
ants from the Volga Valley—men who still 
give of their products to the support of 
the Church. A landowner from the Black 
Belt far to the south has come to give as- 
surance of his loyalty. ‘There are two 
representatives of a remote community in 
the Caucasus, and three small boys carry- 
ing a children’s message from a Moscow 
church. And bustling in and out from the 
little room beyond the porch and among 
those who wait along the wall, there are 
the somber-garbed monks, bishops, and 
metropolitans—those high in the authority 
of the ancient Russian Church. 

One of these took our cards in to the 
audience room and we. did not have long 
to wait. ‘The Patriarch—who has lived 
in the United States—has a genuine affec- 
tion for America, which he indicated in 
the cordiality of his greeting. 

The room—the audience chamber of the 
spiritual guide of the millions of mem- 
bers of the Greek Orthodox Church in 
Russia—was vastly different from other 
audience chambers of monarchs no more 
powerful. There was a single window— 
a narrow slit in the deep wall. <A spear 
of sunlight came through it and fell against 
the whitewashed wall opposite. An ikon 
richly framed in gold, hung in a corner, 
and a single candle flickered beneath it. 

The Patriarch, when we came in, arose 
to greet us. One interpreter, himself a 
devout member of the Church, knelt to 
kiss the outstretched hand. For us, how- 
ever, Tikhon had a cordial greeting in 
English. He gave us chairs, and talked 
to us across a plain writing table. It is 
doubtful if any religious leader in Hurope 
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STANLEY HIGH 


Mr. High is one of the ablest and 
sanest of American students and | 
writers on Russia. Trained journalist, 
minister of religion, author of several 
very good books, and traveler over the 
world, he is in the best sense a lib- 
eral, THE Recister is pleased to have 
him respond to the invitation to tell 
our readers the meaning of the Rus- 
sian Patriarch’s death in the religious 
and political life of the country. 


was more revered than Tikhon, and his 
kindliness and sympathy and the gentle- 
ness: with which, on this day, he spoke 
of the enemies of religion within the 
bounds of Russia, made plain the source of 
this affection. 

At this particular time, the Living 
Church movement had failed because of 


Keystone Photograph 


THE PEOPLE RALLIED TO HIM 


Tikhon the Patriarch stayed the revolt 
from the Russian Church, and was a 
great influence over the faithful, who 
feared the Soviet influence on religion 


the influence of Tikhon. Those who led 
the Living Church movement underesti- 
mated the power of the Patriarch. Tik- 
hon’s influence, so it was said, dated from 
the prewar days, but had waned since the 
Revolution. But the Living Church lead- 
ers were wrong in their judgment of 
the Patriarch and, at the time of our in- 


terview, all save one of those who had led 


the revolt against the old machinery of 
the Church had sought and found refuge, 
once more, under the Tikhon banner. And 
the Soviets, seeing the power of this holy 
man, were more than ordinarily alarmed. 

This does not mean, of course, that the 
zeal of those in the Living Church movye- 
ment who were honestly striving for a 
reform within the Church has _ been 


quenched. Rather, the reunion under 
the Tikhon banner was an indication that 
the people of Russia—those who still 
supported the Church—were suspicious of 
any new religious leadership, fearing 
that it would be tainted with Soviet in- 
fluence. Unquestionably, the Soviets 
looked with favor on the Living Church 
movement—believing that they could 
split the old Church by favoring this new 
uprising within it. The realization that 
the government was behind the Living 
Church—or at least did not oppose it— 
alienated the sympathies of the people. 

Because they had so small a following, 
therefore, the Living Church group re- 
united under the Tikhon banner. But, 
needless to say, many of them are still 
carrying on—within the Church—toward 
the measures of reform which they be- 
lieve will revitalize it. The two theo- 
logical schools, supported by Bishop 
Edgar Blake and Dr. L. O. Hartman of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, are the 
centers of this reform movement. They 
represent whatever leaven exists, at the 
present time, within the Greek Orthodox 
leadership. The continued contribution 
of those schools certainly may pave the 
way for a wholly new and constructive 
outlook among the religious leaders of 
Russia. 


WITH THE PASSING of Tikhon, in 
fact, the most powerful personality link- 
ing present-day Russia with the days of 
the Czars has gone. The officials of the 
old régime have been widely scattered. 
Those whose connection with Czaristic 
officialdom is even remote are not made 
welcome in the kingdom of the Soviets. 
But Tikhon stayed on. He stayed, not 
because he was persona grata with the 
present government, but because the pres- 
ent government could not find acceptable 
means for ridding themselves of his pres- 
ence. ; 

Tikhon, who was born in 1865 and 
educated in the theological schools of St. 
Petersburg, was at one time bishop of 
the Aleutian Islands and of Alaska. 
He spent several years in the United 
States, and returned to Russia in 1907 
as Archbishop of Jaroslau. In 1917 he 
was made Metropolitan of Moscow,-: and 
in November of the same year was chosen 
for the Patriarchate. 

In the early days of the revolution, 
Tikhon made no effort to conceal his 
hostility to the Bolshevists. Later he 
confessed—whether his confession was 
voluntary or forced is not known—to have 
participated in counter-reyolutionary ae- 
tivities, and pledged himself to refrain 
from any political participation. The 
members of the Church in Russia, how- 
ever, very generally believed that in Tik- 
hon they had a leader who had not sold 
out and would not sell out to the present 
régime Because he represented some- 
thing of the old order persisting in the 
new, the Patriarch was, in reality, the 

(Continued on page 412) 


QUALIFIED OBSERVER, surveying 

the various Protestant denominations 
with regard to organization and co-opera- 
tion, said recently that he has found no 
church better knit together for effective 
service than the Unitarian. He went on 
to say that he had found the men, women, 
and young people nationally organized 
with smoothly working central organiza- 
tions, and co-operating in local chapters, 
branches, and unions. He found the 
church as a whole with a strong central 
government which was making no attempt 
to coerce the churches, but stood ready 
to assist those who appealed. He said 
also that he had discovered a loyalty, 
about which, while little was 
said, much was felt. This 
observer paid a high tribute 
to Unitarian ministers, com- 
paring them with similar 
groups in other branches of 
Protestantism. He had found 
them facile speakers and 
writers, good community men, 
leaders of thought and action, 
deyoted to their calling. In 
fact he gave them a rather 
higher rating than he gave 
their brethren of kindred com- 
munions. This observer may 
haye been prejudiced. He 
may, charitably, have glossed 
over the faults of the Lib- 
eral movement, the shortcom- 
ings of its leaders; but, as 
Tue Reerster will prove next 
week when it publishes The 
Ohapel of Unitarian Eminence, 
with the names of 765 Uni- 
tarians listed in Who’s Who 
in America, these being but 
representative, readers may 
discover for themselves the 
place of the Church in the 
life of the nation. 

We need the organization 
of the men, the women, and 
the young people—let them . 
grow from more to more. Through them 
the work of the church gets done ; but when 
all the witnesses have testified, when the 
prosecution and defense have completed 
their arguments, it is the minister who de- 
livers the final verdict. He is the leader, 
and he determines the progress of the 
church. Of course he does. That is the 
particular work he is trained todo. He has 
the liberal academic training of college or 
university. He has the three years of 
professional training which includes in- 
struction in the preparation and delivery 
of sermons, in the administration of a 
parish, appreciation of literature, art, and 
music, and in social service for the com- 
munity. Moreover, he is a selected man; 
otherwise he would not have been re- 
ceived into this Fellowship. The congre- 
gation, after considering a number of ap- 
plicants and inquiring into their fitness 
with care, finally elected him its leader. 
This is not the place to point out a striking 
weakness of the Protestant Church, namely, 
the failure to confer more authority on 
the minister. It must be enough to say 
that the Protestant minister, unlike the 


Catholic priest, must make his own place 
at the head of the church. It speaks 
well for the calibre of the Liberal min- 
istry that many men are doing that. 

Trustees who look to the minister for 
leadership are not only surprised at his 
capacity, but are relieved from certain 
irksome responsibilities, which, let it be 
said with appreciation of their devotion, 
they are not qualified to administer, lack- 
ing training for that particular task. 

It is the wish of the Foundation, now 
engaging in an intensive campaign for 
$2,000,000, to perpetuate the fast expand- 
ing work of Liberalism, to secure the 
close co-operation of the affiliated organi- 


First Contribution; Second, Third— 


Subscribers to the fund raised in 1920 for the 
Unitarian Campaign recall that the first contributor 
was a woman living in Eva, Oklahoma. 
in THe CurisTIAN RecisTER about the canvass for 
$3,000,000 and sent her subscription from “the midst 
of the old No Man’s Land.” 

Comes the Parkside Alliance of Buffalo, N.Y., with 
the first contribution to the Unitarian Foundation. 
This branch was organized in 1894, and, although 
the Society has had no minister since 1912, the 
branch to-day numbers thirty-one members. 

The second contribution is from the Hyde Park, 
Mass., branch, and the third from a woman in Newton, 
Mass., active in the Cheerful Letter work of The 
Alliance. 

In various sections the ministers are getting to- 
gether to support the Foundation. At a recent meet- 
ing in New York City, Dr. Minot Simons of All 
Souls Church presided, and the movement was in- 
dorsed after full and free discussion. 
district secretaries of the Laymen’s League tell of 
the willingness of chapters to co-operate with Alli- 
ance branches and the Young People’s Religious 
Union in making a local canvass. 


zations, relieving the minister of over- 
much responsibility. The wish is com- 
mendable in view of the minister’s varied 
duties. But, as a matter of fact, we have 
failed in our understanding of the quality 
of the Unitarian ministry, if that num- 
ber of men is not exceedingly small who, 
when they actually understand the inten- 
tions and necessity of the Foundation, will 
not wish to take command of the situa- 
tion. 

They may be engaged in important un- 
dertakings—we assume they are. But no 
undertaking in which they can engage 
ean possibly prove as important to them, 
personally, as well as to the church at 
large, as promotion of this campaign, and 
for the following reasons. 

The Church must have the funds if it 
is to move forward and not retreat. Added 
financial resources mean a more influential, 
stronger, greater church in every way. 
Lack of funds means diminished useful- 
ness. 

The business of the Unitarian minister 
is to promote the principles he is pledged 
to teach—his life-work. It is not only 


She read 
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Message from the Foundation to the parish leaders 


his business and life-work, but—let us 
say it freely—his living. He depends for 
his daily sustenance on his place in the 
church, and “just as surely on the pros- 
perity of the church as a whole. In brief, 
he prospers with the prosperity of Lib- 
eralism; his influence increases as more 
churches are founded, more adherents se- 
cured. To be sure, as a spiritual leader 
some say he should be above the loaves 
and the fishes. Unfortunately, he must 
consider them. If his church expands, 
numbers are attracted, the trustees in- 
crease his salary, promotion comes nearer. 

The Foundation is a great asset to him 
in this particular, in that it is working 

vastly for his interests. These 
are plain, cold facts, and un- 
escapable. The minister who 
supports the Foundation is do- 
ing more than he could do in 
any other way to build up, not 
only a strong national church, 
but a strong local church. 

“All that is obvious,” say 
the ministers, “you need not 
tell us that. But let us in- 

’ vite you to our different fields 
and show you local conditions. 

Here is one parish that is 

working on a deficit, and says 

if it makes a drive at all it 
will have to be in support of 
its own budget; another ex- 
plains that the people are 
lethargic about the entire 
proposition; a third that the 
parish thought the campaign 
five years ago had done the 
work; a fourth says it is 
building a new parish house 
and extending itself to the ut- 
most; a sixth wants to know 
exactly how every dollar it 
may give is going to be spent.” 

We acknowledge the justice 
of all these objections. They 
cannot be sidestepped; par- 
ishes are actually asking them, 

now. And they are good reasons. But 
not one of them will keep one church 
from co-operating if it has a vision of the 
development of Unitarianism, or if it can 
see far enough ahead to realize that the 
place of that particular church in that 
particular community depends on the crea- 
tion of a great national enterprise. The 
local church prospers only as long as the 
national church goes forward. Let ad- 
vances made in the last five years be 
turned into retreats, as they must be if 
funds are not secured, and sooner or later 
a similar reaction will affect the local 
parish. 

We put this question squarely up to 
the ministers: Do you want your national 
organization to move on to further fields 
of conquest or to abandon fields hardly 
won? 

Your co-operation will spell success for 
the Foundation; your indifference will 
spell failure—and all that failure means. 
It is incomprehensible that the Liberal 
ministry as one will not take the van 
in this great movement. Such leadership 
assumed, victory is assured. 
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~ Religion Around the World — 


Tikhon of Russia Dies; 
Last of Czar’s Régime 


Patriarch Tikhon of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church, the last majestic figure of 
the old Czarist régime, died on April 8, 
aged seventy-two years. Although he 
once served eighteen months in prison 
for alleged defiance of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, and suffered other hardships, 
including the loss of his property, the 
Patriarch through eight years of vicis- 


situdes has insisted on discharging his | 


duties as the head of the Russian Church. 
He was ever hopeful that the Church 
would be restored to its former power 
and dignity. Arrayed against him and 
the order that he represented were the 
Communists with their anti-church pro- 
gram. But he lived to see one victory. 
The Living Church movement, one of the 
religious efforts toward a new order, dis- 
solved; and its constituency largely came 
back into the Orthodox Church, feeling 
that they could achieve reform better 
inside than outside the parent body. 

Tikhon was the first patriarch of all 
Russia since the days of Peter the Great, 
the ruler who abolished the patriarchate 
at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Tikhon was formally enthroned 
in the Kremlin in Moscow, in November, 
1917. At an earlier period, from 1898 to 
1907, he was, in effect, the head of the 
Russian Church in America. 

By his deathbed will, three of the met- 
ropolitans will carry on the work of the 
patriarch. A permanent successor to 
Tikhon will not be appointed until a con- 
clave of all the Orthodox churches in 
Russia is called, says Metropolitan Peter 
of Moscow. 


— 


A Bishop on Church Bungles 


No other class of public or private 
buildings has been bungled so generally 
as churches. Bishop Joseph F. Berry of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, who 
writes this in the Christian Advocate, ad- 
yises a regular “Disciplinary Board of 
Censors” in every annual conference, to 
which all architectural plans must be 
submitted. 

“The number of edifices that have been 
spoiled either in their designing or build- 
ing is simply appalling,” he says. “The 
character of a church building is so 
closely related to the possibilities of spir- 
itual work which should be done within 
its sacred walls, that to make a failure 
out of a church building is an act that 
comes very near to being a crime.” 

He makes some recommendations. The 
ideal of church architecture is the Gothic. 
There should be no dome in the center 
of the ceiling; that has done more to 
produce faulty acoustics than any other six 
eauses. Churches should not be built too 
high; high buildings are expensive to heat 
and often produce sound imperfections. 
If there must be a gallery, build it low. 
But all this can be forgotten, if churches 
will heed the Bishop’s final advice: “Find 
a real church architect—a man who is 
an artist as well as builder.” The “Akron 
plan,” with the door rolled back to throw 
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the auditorium and Sunday-school room 
together, sacrifices the symmetry and 
churchliness of the interior. It is a de- 
vice not frequently needed and it is pass- 
ing. Also going out of favor is the gym- 
nasium. Only about one pastor out of 
thirty has taste or adaptation for the 
work of a physical director, and the 
gymnasium becomes a storeroom or an 
occasional dinner hall. 


Religion, Supreme or Nothing 


“Religion is either supreme or it is 
nothing. It either reigns over economics 
or it has no authority anywhere. Per- 
haps the greatest peril of religion and 
the church to-day is in the rivalry of 
economics as the ultimate authority and 
sanction. If economics assumes to draw 
a line beyond which religion had better 
not concern itself, it does more to destroy 
the influence of the church and the au- 
thority of religion than all the petty 
criminals in the land, no matter how 
huge the aggregate economic losses their 
erimes entail.” 

It is good to have this from a secular 
daily paper, the Topeka, Kan., Daily Cap- 
ital. This paper was talking about the 
complaint of A. C. Bedford, of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, the Baptist Church, 
and the Y. M. C. A., that the church is 
losing influence. It pertinently recalls 
that when the church “obtained an -en- 
dowment fund for social research and then 
investigated the twelve-hour day and 
Seven-day week in the steel industry, its 


endowment was shut off; and that par- 


ticular activity of religion went promptly 
out of business and has never been heard 
of since.” What says Mr. Bedford? Does 
his religion go out to corporate justice; 
or does it stop with mere abstinence from 
fleshly sins? 


Hebrew University Opened | 


Lord Balfour formally opened the new 
Hebrew University on Mount Scopus in 
Jerusalem on April 1. Prof. Albert Ein- 
stein has presented to the University the 
original manuscript of his book on rela- 
tivity. Departments of the University are 
being organized as means permit. There 
is now a micro-biological institute and a 
chemical institute, constituting the begin- 
nings of the medical and science faculties, 
and an institute of Jewish studies, mak- 
ing up the first department of the faculty 
of arts. In these scientific research be- 
ginnings, the founders have in mind the 
special health and economic problems of 
the country. Subjects now taught include 
Palestinian topography, an introduction to 
the Talmud, Biblical versions, and ele- 
mentary Greek. 


London, England, has had its last look 
at the unobstructed interior of St. Paul’s 
cathedral for six or seven years, during 
which time the eastern part will be closed 
for the work of restoration. The piers 
are to be grouted, filled with cement, and 
reinforced with steel. An iron hooping 
will encircle the dome. 


Tied Hand and Foot 
Makes Them Restive 


Tied hand and foot in the matter of 
doctrine by a deed drawn up nearly a 
century ago, the Welsh Calvinistic Meth- 
odists are wondering how to break loose 
from their bonds without losing their 
properties. This church adopted a Con- 
fession of Faith in 1823. Three years 
later a Constitutional Deed was enrolled 
in Chancery, in which it was provided 
that “no alteration in the Confession of 
Faith or the tenets or doctrines to be 
taught and maintained by the said Con- 
nexion shall at any time be allowed or 
even discussed.” Nearly all the property 
of the church is held on the terms of this 
deed. 

The majority in this church favor 
disestablishment and consequent release 
from state control. All the presbyteries 
in North Wales, Liverpool, and Manches- 
ter have voted in favor of seeking this 
freedom, but a strong section of the 
church in South Wales has voted against 
the proposal. . 

Would the discussion of any of the arti- 
cles in -the Confession of Faith, if the 
terms were strictly enforced, mean in- 
terference by Parliament and the confis- 
cation of all the church property? ‘The 
Christian World thinks so. A similar 
provision in the fundamental law of the 
Presbyterian Church in this country 
should recommend itself to Dr. Clarence 
BE. McCartney. 


Teach All Things Religiously 


While there is much talk about the 
need of week-day religious instruction, it 
is well to recall this story by Dr. L. P. 
Jacks: . 

“Not long ago I met one of our great 
scboolmasters—a veteran in that high 
service. ‘Where in your time-table do 
you teach religion?’ I asked him. ‘We 
teach it all day long,’ he answered. ‘We 
teach it in arithmetic, by accuracy. We 
teach it in language, by learning to say 
what we mean—“yea, yea and nay, nay.” 
We teach it in history, by humanity. We 
teach it in geography, by breadth of mind. 
We teach it in handicraft, by thorough- 
ness. We teach it in astronomy, by rey- 
erence. We teach it in the playground, 
by fair play. We teach it by kindness to 
animals, by courtesy to servants, by good 
manners to one another, and by truthful- 
ness in all things. We teach it by show- 
ing the children that we, their elders, are 
their friends and not their enemies. We 
teach them to build the Church of Christ 
out of the actual relations in which they 
stand to their teachers and their school- 
fellows, because we believe that unless 
they learn to build it where they are, 
they will not learn to build it afterwards 
anywhere else!’ ” 

Tue Register has contended for this 
truth in season and out of season. It was 
the thesis of Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin’s 
short address before the Unitarian Min- 
isters’ Institute last September. Dr. 
Hodgin later adapted his address as an 


article, St 1h ee 
of October 16, 
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_ “Free Thinkers and Unitarians” 


To the Editor of Tam CurisTIAN REGIsTER :— 


_ Mr. Morse’s important communication, 


_. under the above heading, in THE Recis- 


ger of April 9, certainly merits the con- 


--gideration invited. z 


The problem set forth is: Can Unita- 
rians who believe in a personal God have 
religious fellowship with those “Free 
Thinkers” who “frankly call themselves 
‘Atheists’?” (“Can two walk together 


except they be agreed ?’’) 


Man’s most vital and distinguishing 
characteristic is his personality, and 
must we eliminate that high attribute 
from our conceptions of Deity? It is a 
question which- appeals to Faith rather 
than to Reason and our best authority 
in any attempt at its solution still seems 
to be the “Man Christ Jesus,’ whose 
teachings still find so wide an acceptance 
among the various communions labeled 
and to a considerable ex- 
tent with others. 

In hours of depression it is easy to ac- 
cept the “absentee landlord” idea of God. 


- We see an absolutely perfect system of 


natural laws working with automatic ex- 
actness, impartial in its rewards and re- 
lentless in its penalties, and our reason 


' strangles our faith: but this “Slough of 


Despond” weakens our faculties, para- 
lyzes our activities, and darkens our 
vision, until we cry out for “an immanent 
God” and know no peace until we find 
Him. Must we abandon our search? 


Boston, Mass. Epwarp A. CHURCH. 


Where Unitarianism Comes In 
To the Hditor of Tus CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
May I put in my little say regarding 
“Free Thinkers and Unitarianism”? Can 
one be an atheist? Do not the laws of 


_a man’s mind oblige him to believe that 


this Universe has a cause? If the cause 
of all things is intelligent, this intelligence 
must embrace the knowledge of all things, 
must it not? The protest has always 
been and is now in the name of Free 
Thinkers. Exactly as the old school 
thinkers identified the sense of spiritual 
things with thought about those things, 
until in their own measurement there 
was no spiritual sense without certain 
forms of intellectual belief, so to many 
minds radicalism became a protest not 
only against the one, but against the 
other. They allowed the enemy to define 
the issue. The result has been a develop- 
ment in one line—that of freedom—and 
a temporary loss of balance and propor- 
tion. -Meanwhile, the cry for freedom 
has been so loudly heard that all sects 
have yielded much to it. Every church, 
not excepting the Roman Catholic, is in 
advance of its formal confessions of faith. 
At the same time, the bodies of come- 
outers are beginning to realize that they 
cannot live on simple negations. That 


_ while in its place the assertion of Free- 


dom is vital, the question what to do 
with your freedom, after you have won 
it, is not less vital. What is the thing 
they cannot yield? 

Here is where Unitarianism comes to 


a 


the help of the so-called “Free Thinker” 
or “Atheist.” The Unitarians say that 
religion is not only belief about spiritual 
things, but the sense of spiritual things. 
The big problem of the future in religion 
is the realization of the union of free 
thinking and reverent feeling: the union 
of manly independence with the worship- 
ful spirit. The Unitarians are solving 
it in the insistence that the individual 
and church must not only maintain the 
appeal to the spiritual sense, but must ac- 
quire complete liberty for the human 
reason. The day is passed when either 
can afford to underrate its own task, or 
to ridicule the task of the other. The 
trouble with us all is, we confound in- 
tellection with comprehension: confound 
the nature of a thing with its magnitude. 
The heart of true Unitarianism lies in 
two supreme commands found in Mark 
xii., 30, 31. Cc. 8. C. 


From Free Thinker to Unitarian 
To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
I have before me the published letter 
of Mr. Morse, “Free Thinkers and Unita- 
rians,” and trust you will not consider 
me presumptuous to accept your invita- 
tion to discuss the question he raises. 
And this may well be considered pre- 
sumptuous on my part, since I am not 
thoroughly acquainted with what consti- 
tutes a Unitarian, as my only contact 
with the Unitarian idea is through THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. However, since I 
have for a long period professed to be a 
Free Thinker and know personally many 


more Free Thinkers than Unitarians, I . 


ean offer an explanation, from one view- 
point at least, of what persuaded me to 
drop my membership in the American 
Secular Union and become an enthusiastic 
reader of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER and a 
professed Unitarian in ideas and ideals. 
These are the distinctions which caused 
me to do this. 

- Free Thought is negative in its concep- 
tions. The Unitarian is positive and con- 
structive.. Many Free Thinkers will not 
agree with me on this, as they consider 
philosophy and science the positive in 
Free Thought. However, most Free 
Thinkers do not have the happy harmony 
of religious inspiration with philcsophy 
and science. 

The negative effect of Free Thought is 
in its failure to accomplish social benefits. 
It is entirely individualistic in its ap- 
peals and therefore in its results. 

The cosmological conceptions of the 
Free Thinkers and the Unitarians, as Mr. 
Morse points out, may not vary greatly; 
but the difference in effect is important 
to the individual and society. Free 
Thought is based on unbelief and frank 
scepticism. The Unitarian may person- 
ify the same cosmological conception for 
the establishment of the ideal of the 
Fatherhood of God to effect the Broth- 
erhood of Man for the realization of the 
“kingdom of God” on earth. 

Jesus is to the Free Thinker a myth, 
a pious fraud, or a deluded crank and 
the implement of priestly domination; 
while to the Unitarian his life is an in- 
spiration, because of the motives that 


CORRESPONDENCE ° 


inspired him and his utter unselfishness 
in the supreme personal demonstration of 
his teachings. ‘ 

The Bible to the Free Thinker is a col- 
lection of tribal and borrowed myths 
winning the blind devotion of multitudes 
through some freak of religious evolu- 
tion. To the Unitarian it is an inspiring © 
human record showing the struggle of 
the human race toward higher ideals and 
the realization of human perfection. 

To the Free Thinker, frankly and em- 
phatically, belief and faith are intellec- © 
tual anesthetics. The Unitarian affirms 
that intelligent faith is necessary for the 
achievement of individual and social hap- 
piness. : 

The great distinction to’ my mind is 
that the Unitarian is truly Liberal. It 
may be a shock to some Free Thinkers 
to have it called to their attention that 
the individual Free Thinker is most 
frequently as bigoted in his unbelief as 
any Calvinist. A perusal and comparison 
of the Free Thinkers’ Truthseeker, the 
Salvation Army War-Cry, and the Unita- 
rian CHRISTIAN Register, reveals this 
very clearly to me. 

I am most interested in the final ques- 
tion of Mr. Morse. I understand that the 
Unitarian Church has not definitely 
adopted the belief in a personal Deity as 
a church doctrine, that it is left to the 
individual as a personal conception of 
the Universal Life and Intelligence as a 
matter of personal necessity. 


.Mep1na, OHIO. H. Austin LENgs. 


May Not Ministers Doubt? 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I note F. A. Morse’s letter in the issue 
of April 9 entitled, “Free Thinkers and 
Unitarians.” At the end of the letter, an 
editor’s note says, “Discussion is invited.” 
I am but a layman myself, and not sup- 
posed to know much about religion, but 
will accept your invitation. 

Dictionaries do not make languages. 
Languages make dictionaries, according to 
general usages of languages. 

So it is with Unitarian theology, there 
being no hard and fast official written Uni- 
tarian creed. Unitarian theology is judged 
by usage, custom, and precedence. The 
Unitarian Church is by no means creed- 
less, it is simply satisfied with an “un- 
written creed.” We know there are cer- 
tain “unwritten laws” recognized by the 
civil courts. So there is an “unwritten 
creed,” recognized by Unitarians generally. 

Now, as to whether God is to be recog- 
nized as the Supreme Intelligence or Per- 
sonality, or as a sort of Supreme Orderly 
Mechanical Force or Power, there can be 
no valid doubt as to which of the two, is 
the standard belief of the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship. The Personality and Fatherhood 
of God is the general and predominant 
theological belief of Unitarians. That is 
not questioned. Our Church must always 
interpret and recognize the spiritual side 
of life, while at the same time not ignor- 
ing the material world in any way. By 
combining the two, we get at the true 
meaning of things. Christian Science, for 
instance, ignores and denies the reality of 
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the material side of existence, and mag- 
nifies the spiritual element out of all pro- 
portion. Let us not “flop” over to the 
other foolish extreme, and magnify the 
“material side until the spiritual phase is 
lest sight of. Let’s keep our heads and 
our balance, whatever else we do. 

As for the interesting case of J. H, 
Dietrich, if he really does not believe in 
the Personality and Fatherhood of God, 
I, for one, cannot see, for the life of me, 
what he is doing in a Unitarian pulpit. 
I personally know of a few conscientious 
Unitarian laymen and laywomen who can- 
not altogether believe that God is a per- 
sonality in any sense, and I know one or 
two Unitarians who even doubt the immor- 
tality of the soul. But that is a “horse 
of another color.” The laymen have a 
perfect right to doubt any of the general 
standard beliefs of the Unitarian Church, 
and at the same time remain securely 
within its tolerant embrace, and be in 
perfectly “good standing,” so long as they 
feel at home, and do not resort to any 
overt acts. A large number of people 
have to doubt more or less before they 
ean believe. Honest doubt is a means of 
clearing the mind of superstitious rub- 
bish, so that there will be room for ra- 
tional and sane beliefs, which generally 
follow later. But, for a minister or pastor 
of a congregation to openly doubt either 
the Fatherhood of God or the immortality 
of the soul, is, in my humble lay opinion, 
a real tragedy. It is a clear case of “the 
blind leading the blind,” and if that con- 
dition of affairs continues to any great 
’ extent, believe me, all the “ditches” will 
get jammed up in a very short time. 

H. W.:HArgpy. . 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


[Mr. Hardy makes one standard for the min- 
ister, another for the laity. That will not 
find acceptance in the Unitarian Church.—THn 
Error. J 


Sign of Vitality 
-To the Editor of Tor CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


It is surely a sign of vitality that from 
time to time some one takes up the ques- 
tion as to what Unitarians believe. For 
some of us the question has long been 
settled; officially it was laid to rest four 
years ago at the General Conference. 

The Unitarian movement can make a 
‘distinct contribution to life by appealing 
to many types of mind. In a large com- 
munity where several phases of liberal- 
ism can be comprehended, each may 
‘fairly be housed under a separate roof. 
Nor can one find the happiest fellowship 
with those with whom one radically dis- 
agrees. But free and liberal spirits 
should be able to find reasonable fellow- 
ship together, especially where several 
weak organizations would otherwise have 
to be maintained. 

To many of us a believer in a personal 
God has his eyes closed when a tornado 
tears through the country. Naturalism 
seems to be the more rational explanation 
of actual phenomena. The great difficulty 
with many people lies in their fear that 
morality and spirituality must go with 
theism. I can appreciate the fear, for 
I held it myself for some years. 

‘Now the -principle of Unity of the 


(I use the term 


The Christian Register 


forces of nature can and ought to be left 
to individual interpretation. We are 
doubtless missing a considerable potential 
membership by not being more Liberal. 
“Liberal” here in the 
sense of breadth, not of radicalism.) 
Theist and naturalist can abide together 
if a rational spirit of fellowship prevail. 

Discussions as to personality in God 
are fruitless. But if we of the Liberal 
faith, whether theists or naturalists, can- 
not get together despite our differences, 
then I see no prospect for Liberalism, 
whether it be of the New England type 
of conservative Unitarianism, or any 
other. 

If the evolutionary principle of Unita- 
rianism keeps as broad in principle and 
application in the future as it has in the 
past, then there is room for us all in the 
same religious house. Personally, I am 
not at all disturbed as to the outcome. 
The only disturbing feature is indiffer- 
ence. I am convinced that the Liberalism 
which has prevailed in the past, both as 
to admitting ministers into the Fellow- 
ship, and churches into the Association, 
will continue, for our faces are set for- 
ward, not backward. 

ERNEST CALDECOTT. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
ScHPNECTADY, N.Y. 


One Article of Faith 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

On page 11 of your valued paper for 
April 9, at the close of an article, “Free 
Thinkers and Unitarians,” the question is 
anxiously asked, “What is a Unitarian?” 
This means, presumably, not how a dic- 
tionary would define “Unitarian,” but 
what the name stands for with us who 
have inherited it as the designation of 
a church fellowship. 

When the Unitarian Club of Boston 
was_ organized in 1882, a layman present 
at the first informal meeting said to a 
fellow layman, “Unitarianism has always 
meant to me thirty-six inches to the 
yard.” It is safe to say that this is a 
Statement of one article of faith which 
is essential to any hearty welcome to our 
fellowship. Other articles we all hold, 
but I know of no other which we would 
equally insist upon as essential to our 
fellowship, or even our respect. 


WATERTOWN, Mass. S. C. Beacn. 


Why He Is Thankful 


To the Editor of Tum CuristIAN Register :— 
The Christian Herald of April 4 knows 


a good thing when it sees it, for on the 


cover page is a beautiful picture of King’s 
Chapel. And the narrow spirit of the 
Same paper is as aptly shown on page 11, 
when: it infers that King’s Chapel is 
“Protestant Episcopal.” How hard it is for 
the loyal Christians of orthodox views to 
give even a square deal to Unitarians and 
Universalists, lest they offend their funda- 
mentalist brethren by even decent mention 
of us Liberals. 

I thank God for THe CHRISTIAN RecIs- 
TER and the Universalist Leader every 
time I see an orthodox religious paper. 

Bain, Int. J.M. DARNELL, 


(8) 
About a Valuable Book 


To the Editor of Tam CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In THe CHRISTIAN ReGisTeR published 
on January 29, 1925, there is “A Plea for 


[Aprin 23 1925 


* 


Gaston Bonet-Maury, entitled “Early 
Sources of English Unitarianism” as prob- 
ably being ‘fa very difficult volume to buy 
nowadays.” I am writing to say that this 
may be purchased at the office of Hssex 
House, Essex Street, The Strand, London, 
the copy I have being published by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. It isa translation by Edward Potter 
Hall, revised by the author, and with a 
preface by James Martineau. I think the 
price is two shillings and: sixpence. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. = B. F. M. 


Dr. Gordon on Phillips Brooks 


To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


To supplement the notice as to Phillips 
Brooks’s views on oratory [THE Rx«cis- 
TER, March 26], you may care to publish 
the following quotations from Phillips 
Brooks’s “Lectures on Preaching,” pages 


178 and 179: “Of oratory and all the mar- © 


velous, mysterious ways of those who 
teach it, I dare say nothing. I believe 
in the true elocution teacher, as I believe 
in the existence of Halley’s comet, which 
comes into sight of this earth once in 
about seventy-six years.” ‘ 
Boston, Mass. GrorGEe A. GORDON. 


We Think So Too 


To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

May I express my appreciation of the 
address, “Youth’s Hidden Treasure,” pub- 
lished in THE Reerster, April 9, in order 
to call the attention of those who may 
not have read: it to its very significant 
revelation of religiousness among young 


people to-day? I heard from one of our. 


young people lately an account of last 
summer’s experience at Star Island which 
also deeply moved me. No one need fear 
that the religion of the future in our 
churches will be any desiccated substitute 
while such young people grow into them. 
The naturalness, genuineness, and depth 
of religious feeling among those who at- 
tend the meetings of the Young People’s 
Religious Union at the Isles of Shoals 
give the most promising indication of 
our future. Miss Webster’s address should 
be separately printed and widely circu- 
lated. She modestly disclaims for it the 
title of sermon. It is in fact a sermon 
of ‘rare quality and effectiveness. One 
reads it with more than admiration,— 
with quickened desire and hope, and with 
thankfulness. 


KENNEBUNK, Mp. JoHn W. Day. 


“Who says that the churches should 


‘keep out of politics?” inquires the Lib- 


eral Christian (Franklin, N.H.). “If the 
churches are churches of Jesus Christ, 
they don’t dare be anywhere else but in 
politics. Where is the Kingdom of God 
to come from if not from the efforts of 
men and women—efforts with tongue and 
pen and ballot?” : =~ 


‘Two Books” in which it speaks of one by - 


_ American Unitarian 
Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Samuet A. Extor, LL.D., President 
Henry H. Fuuter, Treasurer 
Louis C. Cornisu, D.D., Secretary 
W. Forses Rosertson, Assistant Secretary 


Ministerial Personals 


Rey. Lyman M. Greenman has resigned 
at Barre, Mass., Rev. Celian Ufford at 


Quincy, Ill, Rev. George T. Ashley at 
Wichita, Kan., Rev. Carlyle Summerbell 


at Keokuk, Iowa, Rev. Charles R. Carlin 
at Alton, Ill., and Rev. Fred A. Line at 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Dr. Eliot’s Appointments 


The speaking appointments of the presi- 
dent of the Association, Dr. Eliot, in 


_ April have been at Lynn, Mass., Hudson, 


Mass. (union service of all the Protestant 
churehes), Portland, Me. (Easter serv- 
ices), and Concord, Mass. (150th anni- 
versary of Concord Fight). His business 
appointments have included attendance at 


_ the meetings of the directors and commit- 


tees of the Association, the executive com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches, the general committee of the 
League of Nations Non-Partisan Associa- 
tion, the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Society of Penal Information, and 
the board of trustees of the Hackley 
School, the last three in New York. He 
has met with the Cambridge Association 
of Ministers, the Boston Association of 
Ministers, and has attended the various 
gatherings of Visitation Week in Harvard 
University. There have been many meet- 
ings of the different committees connected 
with the arrangements of the Centenary 
celebrations. 

On Sunday, April 26, Dr. Eliot preaches 
at an anniversary service in Natick, Mass., 
and then goes on to preach at the dedica- 
tion of the new church in Albany, N.Y. 
In May, the president will be much oc- 
eupied with the Anniversary Week meet- 
ings and with the two meetings of the 
board of directors of the Association, but 
there is time to take part in the celebra- 
tion of the two hundredth anniversary 
of the old church in Barnstable, Mass., on 
May 5, and to preach at Bowdoin College 
on May 17. He expects to sail with 
our returning European visitors on the 
“Scythia,” leaving Boston May 21 and 
reaching England in time for the Cen- 
tenary celebrations in London. 


Dr. Cornish in Many Pulpits 


The preaching appointments of Dr. 
Cornish, secretary of the Association, 
have been at Cohasset, Dorchester First 


Church, Cambridge First Church, Wa- 
_yerley and New Bedford, Mass., and New 


ata 


Sentiment in the old country, 


WORD AND WORK DEPARTMENT 


Loyalty and Good Business 


Just at the critical movement, Rev. and 


The Unitarian Church has given a noble 

and inspiring interpretation of the great 
verities of life. It has made a notable 
contribution toward freeing religious faith 
from the thralldom of dogma. It has re- 
vealed the divinity not only of Jesus but 
of all God’s children and has been un- 
tiring in its zeal to bring all truth within 
the sufficient compass of God’s truth. It 
has labored unceasingly to make clear that 
religion is not.a particular creed but a 
quality of life; to make men conscious of 
the glorious fact that they are indeed co- 
workers with God. 
- This is the gospel,—great, good news,— 
it is the way of salvation. It has in it 
all the elements that make for zeal, con- 
secration, and enthusiastic idealism. 
Wherever there are men and women of 
progressive mind and spirit, it has a mis- 
sion. It offers a world of thought and 
action, in which to live may indeed be 
Christ. 

At the close of a century of organized 
effort we are fronted with many obliga- 
tions and opportunities. Never in the 
history of Unitarianism has the challenge 
been so great, the call so insistent. Out 
on the frontiers of liberalism, where after 
great effort and sacrifice parishes have 
been organized and in some instances 
parish houses and churches built, where 
in whole or in part the salaries of the 
ministers are borne by the Association, our 
co-laborers are wondering if the work is 
to continue. In many instances the most 
difficult and expensive part of the task 
has already been accomplished. Surely 
our loyalty to our ideals, together with 
our good business sense, will come to the 
rescue. 


Iceland Fertile for Free Church 


In the great Northwest there is a move- 
ment among the Finnish and Icelandic 
peoples large with possibilities. Two Fin- 
nish ministers and four missions are as- 
sisted, and the work goes forward with 
ever increasing: enthusiasm. Two of 
the Icelandic churches are entirely self- 
supporting and three vigorous missions 
are maintained, and good beginnings have 
been made in half a dozen other places. 
A staff of five ministers is maintained, 
three of whom are largely supported by 
the Association. It is to be remembered 
that the home church of the Icelandic 
people is Lutheran, and it is significant 
that the only other church found among 
them on this side of the water is the 
Unitarian. There is also a strong Liberal 
and the 
time must soon come for us to establish 
our free churches in Iceland itself. 

Across the seas in Prague an impor- 
tant religious movement has developed. 
Before the War the religion of the coun- 
try was Roman Catholic; but since the 
Armistice, over a million people have left 
the Roman Church. Their first impulse 
was to get rid of Rome, the next was to 
find a better religion to take its place. 


Mrs. Norbert F. Capek were sent to Prague 
to establish there a center of Liberal 
thought and preaching. Their efforts met 
with instant and amazing success. Dr. 
Capek preaches on Sunday to a congre- 
gation of over 2,000 people, and on week 
nights in a large hall crowded to its 
utmost capacity by members of every 
class in the city—rich and poor, govern- 
ment officials, and university professors. 
Here is’ a wonderful opportunity. To 
neglect it would be to cut ourselves off 
from the inspiration of a truly noble piece 
of work. 


Thousands of Refugee Liberals 


The policy of the Roumanian Govern- 
ment in Transylvania has resulted in the 
expulsion of many thousands of the Hun- 
garian population who have naturally 
found their way to Hungary, and many 
of them to Budapest. Among them are 
large numbers of Unitarians. Most of 
them have been reduced to extreme 
poverty, and their presence has thrown a 
heavier burden on the Hungarian churches 
than they are able to bear. In addition, 
great numbers of Unitarian students have 
crowded into the city to attend the Uni- 
versity. It is essential to the life of the 
churches that these young men should be 
enabled to get their education. We have 
already done something for them, having 
supplied most of the funds for the pur- 
chase of a mission house and the main- 
tenance of a minister in charge of it; 
but even so, the situation is almost des- 
perate. We cannot leave our brethren to 
cope with it alone. They are of our 
household of faith. 

As always, the majority of the churches 
have awaited the outpouring of the Easter 
cheer, hope, and faith to gather their part 
of the funds necessary to enable the As- 
sociation to do the work that has been 
laid upon it. But it would be of very 
great assistance if there could be some 
assurance on the part of the parishes as 
to how much of the burden they will 
take upon themselves. Or better, how 
lurge a share of the stock issued for the 
maintenance of work already begun and 
for new ventures in faith they will make 
themselves responsible for. Should not 
our gifts partake less of the uncertainty 
of offerings and more of the surety of 
obligations ? 

It must be remembered that the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association is only the 
agent of the Unitarian Churches. Beyond 
their vision, generosity, and. enthusiasm 
it cannot go. To take up the great chal- 
lenge your representative must have the 
sinews for. consistent and constructive 
progress. To neglect the opportunity to 
share in the building of the Kingdom of 
God on earth is to lose one’s birthright 
indeed. 

The present fiscal year closes on April 
30. Let us celebrate the Centennial by 
doubling our contributions. G.F. P, 
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Last Call to the Centenary 


As Centenary Week approaches—the 
eelebration begins on May 10, seventeen 
days from publication of these notes—it 
is time to summarize what has been going 
on the last few weeks and issue a last 
eall to all readers to join the largest as- 
sembly of religious Liberals ever gath- 
ered. 

For several weeks five British Unita- 
rian clergymen have been going up and 
down and back and forth over the North 
American continent. Reports from the 
ehurches visited tell of the enthusiasm 
with which they have been welcomed. 
The visitors themselves write with appre- 
ciation of the opportunity to meet their 
fellow Liberals. When all are assembled 
in Boston for the week of May 10 every 
section will have been covered. Not every 
church, obviously, has been visited; but 
few American and Canadian Unitarians 
have been too distant from strategic cen- 
ters to join in the welcome to the distin- 
guished leaders from overseas. 

Bishop Jozan and Dr. and Mrs. Capek 
likewise have met the appointments made 
for them. And now others are reaching 
these shores. Rev. Prof. George Boros, 
D.D., dean of the Divinity School and sec- 
retary of the Consistory of Cluj-Kolozs- 
var, Transylvania, arrived a week ago 
and went at once to cover the itinerary 
laid out for him. 

Within a week other important arri- 
vals are scheduled. First will come Mrs. 
Sydney Martineau of the British League 
of Unitarian Women. Rey. William Law- 
rence Schroeder of Leeds and Rey. Her- 
bert Barnes of Newcastle come next, and 
soon after them Rey. Lawrence Clare of 
Birmingham. The complete list of guests 
of the Association from other lands will 
include Hon. Hugh R. Rathbone, presi- 
dent of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, and C. Sydney Jones, for- 
merly president of the Association. 

Dr. Boros began his engagements here 
by preaching at a noonday service in 
the oldest Unitarian Church in America, 
King’s Chapel, Boston. He preached last 
Sunday in Belmont, Mass., and attended 
the Connecticut Valley Conference in 
Hartford, Conn., and the Joseph Priestly 
Conference in Washington, D.C. He will 
spend a part of the coming week at Mead- 
ville Theological School; will preach in 
Detroit, Mich., on May 3; attend the 
Western Conference in Toledo, Ohio; and 
preach in the South Congregational 
Church, Boston, on May 10. 

Meanwhile excellent reports come from 
England, where four American Unitarian 
ministers have gone in exchange with 
the British preachers who are here. Rey. 
Frederic M. Eliot of St. Paul, Minn., 
spent his first month in Liverpool; Dr. 
George R. Dodson of St. Louis, Mo., in 
Cambridge; Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of 
Philadelphia, Pa., in Leeds; and Dr. Syd- 
ney B. Snow of Montreal, Canada, in 
Hampstead. Other assignments are now 
being made. Dr. Snow is going to Liver- 
pool and then to Belfast, Ireland. He 
is anxious to visit Belfast because the 
Church of the Messiah in Montreal was 
organized by Belfast people, and the first 


minister was sent by that congregation. 
Attention is again called to the desire 
of the Association that all ministers at- 
tend the Centenary celebration. It is 
hoped that each church, no matter how 
distant, will send its minister. Reduced 
rates on the railroads will be given, if 
a sufficient number of certificates are pre- 
sented. Ask for a certificate when you 
buy your ticket! ; 


Department of Religious Education 


The work in religious education during 
this month is largely characterized by 
the forward look. Now at hand and 
eagerly anticipated is the meeting of the 
Religious Education Association, inter- 
national in scope, held in Milwaukee, 
April 22 to 25. Two secretaries of this 
department will attend, as will also Rev. 
V. B. Silliman, associate minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Buffalo, N.Y: 
It is expected that ministers of Unita- 
rian Churches in Milwaukee and Chicago, 
and others from the Middle West and 
other sections of the country, will be in 
attendance. Two important questions will 
form the basis of the discussion at these 
meetings: 1. “What is the meaning of 
religious experience?” 2. “Can: the newer 
types and materials of religious education 
produce a religious experience commen- 
surate with that produced by the older 
types and materials?” 


Annual Meeting, Unitarian Sunday-school 
Society 

The big event of Anniversary week to 

church school workers will be the annual 

meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-school 

Society, to be held at Unity House on 


-Thursday, May 14. 


The program at the forenoon session, 
following the morning devotional service, 


Reduced Fares for 
Anniversary Week 


Delegates and visitors when pur- 
chasing railroad transportation to 
Boston are urged at the same time 
to secure a return half-fare certifi- 
cate. This certificate, if as many 


as two hundred and fifty are de- 
livered to the endorsing officer in 
Boston, will entitle holders to one- 
half fare on the return trip. The 


railroad agent will be in attendance 
at Headquarters on Wednesday morn- 
ing, May 13, to validate certificates. 
While the saving to those living 
relatively near to Boston may be 
negligible, it means a great deal to 
those coming from a distance, and 
all who travel by rail can help to 
secure the reduction by asking for 
certificates when they purchase 
their tickets. 

Detailed instructions may be had 
from W. Forbes Robertson, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass. 


(10) [Aprin 23 1925 
business and reports, will be the address 
of the retiring President, Dr. William I. 
Lawrance, followed by a conference on 
our work in the chureh schools. One of 
the subjects to be considered, Dramatic 
Services in the Church Schools, will be 
opened by Mrs. Charles F. Whiting. The 
closing address at the forenoon session 
will be given by Prof. Francis A. Chris- 
tie, D.D., of the Meadville Theological 
School. 

The afternoon session, to be opened by 
a song service, will present three ad- 
dresses on the general topic, Looking 
Ahead in Religious Education:—In BEng- 
land, by Rev. W. Lawrence Schroeder of 
Leeds, England; On the Continent, by Dr. 
Norbert F. Capek of Prague; In America, 
by Rey. Augustus P. Reccord, D.D., of 
Detroit, Mich. 

As this is the meeting which closes the 
service of Dr. Lawrance as president of 
the Society, a position he has held for 
fifteén years, the schools will wish to 
greet him with a large audience and be 
well represented by accredited delegates. 


_ The Boston Office 


Dr. Lawrance has returned after an 
absence of six months doing field work. 
He has preached during the month in 
Baltimore, Md., Philadelphia’ and Lan- 
caster, Pa., and Hollis, N.Y., where he 
conducted the Easter service. Dr. Flor- 
ence Buck has given two lectures on The 
Gospels to a teachers’ group, Unitarian 
and Universalist, in Salem; has spoken 
to the Alliance at Norwell, Mass., and at 
Meadyille, Pa., and given four lectures 
and conducted Vespers at the Meadyille 
Theological School. 

A leaflet entitled ‘“‘The Good Life Ac- 
cording to the Teaching of Jesus,’ pre- 
pared by Mrs. Clara H. Parker, has just 
been issued. It sells for three cents per 
copy. It is in the form of questions and 
answers, the latter given in the words of 
Jesus so that pupils memorizing the an- 
swers are learning Bible verses. 


Announcements to Schools 


It has been necessary to send a follow- 
up letter to ninety-two schools that failed 
to make their annual report to this de- 
partment. 
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A circular letter has also been issued 


announcing scholarships from this de- 
partment to the number of fifty to cover 
tuition fee of $10 at Star Island Institute, 
August 1-9. This year the award will 
be made to active workers in our church 
schools who have never before attended a 
Star Island Institute. 


New York Office 


The New York Office has been helping 
in the plans for the Centenary celebra- 
tion in the Town Hall on April 22, Mr. 
Fairley serving as a member of the pro- 
gram committee. He gave in Newburgh, 
on the evening of April 5, the new lec- 
ture illustrated with slides on “From Au- 
thority to Freedom in Religion,’ which 
he assisted in preparing. He is to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the Reli- 
gious Education Association in Milwaukee 
and will preach for Mr. Loring there on 
April 26. , —- 
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The Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 


Room 10, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


_ Mrs. Oscar C. Gauiacuer, President 
- Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer 

, Mrs. Carouine S. ATHErton, Secretary 
Miss Exisasern B. Taacuer, Asst. Secretary 
f 
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Meeting at 25 Beacon Street 
¢ In May ' 
| May 1 (Friday), 10.30 a.m., Cheerful 
Letter Conference. 

May 4 (Monday), 10.30 a.m., Monday 
Conference. Subject: “The Centenary.” 
Presiding Officer, Miss Stella Pratt Beard. 
Speakers: Rev. R. Nicol Cross, M.A., of 
Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead, London; 

Rey. Henry Wilder Foote, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Centenary Commission. 

May 7 (Thursday), 10.30 a.m., Social 
Service Council of Unitarian Women. 
Subject: “Good and Evil of Modern Phi- 

: losophy.” Speaker: Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany. ; 


= Alliance Week, the Shoals 


July 25 to August 1 
Application should be made at once by 


‘Minnie P. Valentine, 61 Chapman Street, 
“Canton, Mass. 
Cost for week $20 to $26. 
Fare from Boston about $6. 


Datty PRoGRAM 
9 a.m. Chapel. 


10 a.m. Meeting in T. H. Elliott Hall. - 
General subject “Women’s Work in the . 


Churches.” 

’ CoNFERENCE 

3.30 p.m. Recreation. 

5 p.m. Tulks on Personal Religion. 

8 p.m. Meeting in T. H. Elliott Hall. Gen- 
eral subject, “Faith at Work in the 
World.” i 

9.30 p.m. Candle Light Service. 

- The morning Chapel Services will be 

‘eonducted by Rev. Lon R. Call of Louis- 

‘yille, Ky., and the Candle Light Services 

led by an Alliance member. 

The Sunday morning sermon will be 
‘preached by Dr. Preston Bradley, minis- 
ter People’s Church, Chicago, on “The 
Technique of Living.” 

The recreation period is to be in charge 
of Miss Stella P. Beard and will vary 
from day to day. ~ 
' The morning subject, “Women’s Work 
in the Churches,” will be presented under 
the headings of the “Church,” the “Church 
“School,” “Recruiting the Ranks,” ‘“Mis- 
sionary Work,” and “The Future,” by 
such women as Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, 
Mrs. C. EB. St. John, Miss Helen Green- 
wood, and Mrs. Charles F. Whiting. 

The evening addresses will be as fol- 
lows: “War and its Alternative,” Prof. 

. Philip C. Nash, Dean of Antioch College; 
“Faith at Work in the Nation,” and 
“Faith at Work in the Community,” 


peo to be announced later; “Faith 
at Work in the Home,” Mrs. Clifford B. 


ee, *. 


-who visited them in 1912, says: 


operative, but not communistic. . 


Word and Work Department 


-~ 
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Other International Relations 


Preceding numbers of Word and Work 
this year have told of international affili- 
ations of The Alliance with liberal groups 
in Italy, India, Germany, France, Hun- 
gary, and England. The glad LHaster 
season has carried our minds and hearts 


_to far distant Palestine, with its precious 


associations. For some years The AI- 
liance has been interested in the Society 
of the Temple there. Dr. C. W. Wendte, 
“This 
Society consists of colonists who to the 
number of three thousand went from Ger- 
many to the Holy Land in 1868, and 
after, in search of the religious freedom 


and economic opportunity denied them in - 


their own country. These emigrants re- 
sembled the early founders of New Eng- 
land in many ways. They have been 
exiles for conscience’ sake. They were 
plain people, no nobles or men of wealth 
among them. Mainly farmers and arti- 
sans, they were intelligent, industrious, 
liberty-loving, and devoted. They suffered 


‘from sickness and death, poverty and 


loneliness, and the wretched political and 
social conditions of Palestine under the 
management of the Turk. But they never 
gave up hope or endeavor. They planted 
colonies at Jaffa, Sarona, Lydda, Haita, 


Nazareth, and Jerusalem, which became, 


‘through their intelligent industry and 
sending registration fee ($2) to Mrs. - 


thrift, the most flourishing agricultural 
settlement in Palestine. Their orchards 
and farms were a model and an encour- 
agement to the entire community. Their 
schools, especially their high school for 
boys, were unsurpassed. Meanwhile, 
their ordered family life and upright deal- 
ing with their neighbors won for them 
the regard of the strangely complex popu- 
lation of the country. Arab, Jew, and 
Christian alike acknowledged the value 


of their contribution to the higher life of 
the community. The economic basis of 


the movement was democratic and co- 
. AL 
ways cherishing the principles of spirit- 
ual freedom, the Temple Society to-day, 


‘as in the beginning, makes but one re- 


quirement of its adherents—a belief in 
the Kingdom of God on earth, and a will- 
ingness to labor for its increase. The 


‘religion it lives by is a rational and spir- 


itual Christianity in which the ethical 
and social elements predominate. : 
The sentiments and ideals to which I 
listened were those of Channing, Parker, 
and Martineau, the nearest approach I 
encountered in the East to the worship 
of the New England meeting houses. 
Their church order is Congregational, 
conducted almost entirely by laymen.” 
As with the Friends, their leader serves 
without compensation. Herr Christian 
Rohrer, now at the head of the Society, 
spoke at the International Congress at 
Paris in 1913. During the war they were 


‘interned in Egypt for more than two 


years, and suffered many hardships. 
They returned to Palestine to find many 
of their possessions ruined. From Egypt 
their leader wrote: “Yet we are far from 
despairing for we have learned, espe- 
cially during these long years of adver- 
sity, to trust in the Almighty, who is-Lord 


of our destiny.’ ‘The Alliance has been 
able to send small contributions for re- 
placing lost school equipment for the 
work of the women, and for the small 
hospital at Jaffa, maintained by the So- 
ciety. The British League has sent valu- 
able supplies for the hospital, and, in re- 
cent years, the Society has been encour- 
aged by visits from Rev. George S. Cooke 
and Dr. W. H. Drummond. The friendly 
interest of The Alliance probably en- 
courages these women in Palestine as 
much as the money we send, while we 
are stimulated by their courage and ear- 
nestness. 

What was done during the war years 
by Miss T. A. Van Hck, in Holland, to 
demonstrate Christian love is probably 
known only to Miss Helen Brooke Her- 
ford, and to Friulein Carola Barth, joint 
workers in the International Correspond- 
ence Bureau, which brought joy to many 
families by connecting them with rela- 
tives lost or interned in enemy countries. 
For many years, Miss Van Eck has found 
her chief joy in working for the liberal 
cause in Holland, that early home of re- 
ligious freedom. For over forty years, 
she has been a devoted Sunday-school 
teacher in one of the liberal churches in 
Leiden. She writes of her class, eleven 
to thirteen years of age, which was much 
interested in the biography of Whittier 
and of the Pilgrim Fathers, both in Dutch 
translation. She also told them of Flor- 
ence Nightingale and Elizabeth Frye, 
“as a part of their international educa- 
tion.” All the children of the liberal 
churches in Leiden have a Christmas tree 
together. ‘There are many Liberals in 
Holland, especially in Leiden and Am- 
sterdam, though the name Unitarian is 
not used. 

Miss Van Eck has long carried on Post 
Office Mission work, and much literature 
is sent to the Dutch colonists in South 
Africa. She is greatly interested in the 
Youth Movement, especially strong in the 
liberal churches of Holland, and the Va- 
cation Home for Sunday School Children 
maintained by them. The Alliance sends 
publications and a small contribution, 
and-values highly Miss Van Hck’s devoted 
service to the liberal cause. 

In the remarkable liberal church at 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, The Alliance has 
felt the deepest interest, and it gives a 
warm welcome to its leaders, Dr. Norbert 
F. Capek, and Mrs. Capek. Many AI- 
liance Branches are hearing the thrill- 
ing record of earnest work that these de- 
voted people are telling. Mrs. Capek, 
who had formerly been in the New York 
Public Library, and had lived many years 
in this country, though a native of Czecho- 
slovakia, has been of the greatest help 
in the formation of this new church. In 
fact, she suggested that she and her hus- 
band return to Prague and try to do 
something to satisfy the spiritual needs 
of the people as the new republic of 
Czechoslovakia had their political yearn- 
ings after its formation in 1918. Presi- 
dent Masaryk is a Liberal, and addressed 
Unitarian meetings in Boston, when he 
was a professor. His wife was a member 
of All Souls Church, New York. When 
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Dr. and Mrs. Capek arrived in Prague 
hardly four years ago, knowing no one, 
they were filled with a great desire to 
make their fellow countrymen happier 
and better. They did not know how it 

was to be done, but in a short time they 
discovered that a liberal church was the 
only solution of the problem. What they 
have done in these few years sounds like 
a miracle, but their success in speaking 
to the hearts of the more than four thou- 
sand people who attend the services every 
week is due, not entirely to the readiness 
of the people for the message they bring, 
but to the rare leadership and conse- 
erated character of these devoted people. 
Others less earnest and tireless would 
have reaped a scanty harvest. The Al- 
liance feels that it is a real privilege to 


have them with us to inspire us with 


ng 


greater zeal for our work. What contri- 
butions The Alliance has sent and can 
send for their work give us a share in the 
most inspiring Unitarian movement in 


centuries. \farrtHa Everett St. JoHN. 


Executive Board: April Meeting 


The 368th meeting of the Executive 
Board was held at Boston Headquarters 
April 10, Mrs. Gallagher presiding. Thirty 
board and committee members were pres- 
ent. 

The financial statement showed that a 
number of listed appeals are yet to be 
filled, in addition to the two for which 
no definite sum is asked, for Southern 
Work and Unitarian Students in Buda- 
pest. A contribution of $160 has been re- 
ceived for Prof. Puglisi’s work in Italy 
through Mrs. Alice Foote McDougal of 
New York. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Miss Helen F. Clarke 
through the Alliance of the First Parish, 
Brookline, Mass.; Mrs. Emma HB. Hunting- 
ton by that of Evanston, Ill.; Mrs. Cath- 
erine B. Temple by that of Toronto, Ont. ; 
Mrs. Martha M. Baker and Mrs. Emily A. 
Henderson by that of Needham, Mass. 

The President told of her recent trip, 
which included the meetings of the Mead- 
ville District Conference and Associate Al- 
liance at Jamestown, N.Y., a neighborhood 
gathering at Ithaca, N.Y., a meeting with 
branch members at Rochester, N.Y., then 
a meeting on Sunday evening in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., of the Laymen’s League, Alli- 
ance, and Young People, and finally the 
regular session of the Chicago Associate 
Alliance. The President is persuaded 
more and more of the value of recurring 
visits and of keeping up the contacts. 


The Field Secretary went from Okla- 


homa to Texas, where she visited the 
three branches at Dallas, Houston, and 
San Antonio, took the Sunday service at 
New Orleans, La., and then went to Jack- 
sonville, and-Orlando, Fla., from there to 
Atlanta for the Southern Conference. She 
reports that the Southern branches are 
struggling against great odds, with much 
good cheer. Letters to headquarters tell 
of the great courage with which she in- 
spires her hearers. 

The International Committee reported 
the receipt of a letter from the secretary 
of the Unitarian Union at Khasi Hills, 


. Unitarianism is badly needed. 
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India, who writes that “the Union owes its 
existence to the tender care of The Alli- 
ance.” On the recommendation of this 
committee the following sums were voted 
from the Missionary Collection of May, 
1924: $100 to Mrs. Capek for her work in 
Prague, in which an added interest is felt 
since the story has been heard from Mrs. 
Capek’s own lips; $10 to Miss Van Eck 
for her work in Holland; and $25 to Frau 
Rohrer for the work of the women of the 
Templar Colony in Palestine. 

On the recommendation of the Southern 
Committee it was voted that the balance 
in the Missionary Fund, after special ap- 
propriations asked for by the Interna- 
tional Committee are paid, be given to the 
Committee on Southern Work. . 

Mrs. L. P. Nash, chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee, read a letter of sugges- 
tions for branch programs, and it was 
yoted this be sent to all branches. 

Some branches and Post Office Mission 
committees have responded to the call for 
money for publicity at Nashville, Tenn., 
where the Rey. Thomas J. Horner feels 
“Ten thou- 
sand non-resident students here every 
year in the various schools and colleges 
from all over the South.” 

Gifts to. the Circulating Library are 
gratefully acknowledged from Miss Annie 
Ei. Howard, the Post Office Mission of the 
Second Church, Boston, and the Greenfield, 
Mass., Alliance. These enable the com- 
mittee to add some greatly desired recent 
books. 

Reports were received from each of 
the ten Western states, and New England 
reports were concluded. Among the 
things noted are the number of programs 
suggested by the. Unitarian Centenary, 
others consisting of book reviews, the in- 
crease of branch committees and the 
splendid work done by these committees, 
and the greater response to Alliance ap- 
peals. What Indianapolis reported is 
worth quoting, and it is true of many 
branches: “If, as we claim, our beloved 
echureh is a religious center with a civie 
circumference, then to continue the figure 
of speech, we believe that we may claim 
that our Alliance is a very important 
spoke that connects the hub with the rim.” 

The Board adjourned in time to attend 
the Good Friday service at King’s Chapel. 


May Meetings 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 138, 1925, 10 a.m. 
TREMONT TEMPLE, Boston, MASS. 


Thirty-fifth annual meeting for the 
presentation of reports, election of officers, 
and transaction of other business. 

Public Meeting. 2.30 p.m.: “Liberal 
Religion, its Achievement and Promise.” 
Devotional service conducted by Rev. 
Elizabeth Padgham of Rutherford, N.J. 
Addresses by Rev. J. Cyril Flower of 
Cambridge, England; Rey. George Boros, 
D.D., of Cluj-Kolozsvar, Transylvania, 
Roumania; and Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten 
of the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry. 


THURSDAY, MAY 14, 1925 


11.00 a.m. Cheerful Letter Conference 
in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 
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2.30 p.m. Post Office Mission Confer- 
ence in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street. — 


FRIDAY, MAY 15, 1925 - 

11.00 a.m. Conference of Alliance Presi- , 

dents in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 
CaRoLInE 8. ATHERTON, Secretary. 


Copies of the Call have been mailed 
to all branches and to life members. 
These, together with the ballot and ecre- 
dential card duly signed by the branch 
secretary, should be given to the dele- 
gates chosen by each branch. Will dele- 
gates and life members be prepared to 
show their credentials at the door? All 
who are interested will be welcome, 
whether delegates or not. } 

After the conference of presidents on 
Friday, board and committee members 
will remain to answer questions and re- 
ceive suggestions. They may be found 
at Alliance Headquarters before and after 
meetings throughout the week. If a 
president is unable to attend the confer- 
ence she may appoint a substitute. 


Our Guests 


The official delegate of the British 
League to The Alliance of Unitarian 
Women is Mrs. Sydney Martineau of Lon- 
don, Honorary Treasurer of the League 
(and chairman of the executive committee 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
sociation). Mrs. Martineau will conduct 
the opening devotional service at the morn- 
ing session, May 13. 

The second official delegate is Miss 
Helen Brooke Herford of London, Hon. 
Secretary of the British League. Miss 
Herford is also Secretary of the Inter- 
national Union of Liberal Christian 
Women, and will voice the greetings of 
that organization, May 13. 

It is a source of great regret that the 
President of the British League, Miss 
Mary E. Richmond, is not to be present, 
but her greeting will be brought by her 
predecessor in office, Mrs. Currer Briggs 
of Leeds. Among the other guests are: 
Miss Annie E. Clephan of Leicester, a 
member of the board of managers of the 
Sustentation Fund for the Augmentation 
of Ministers’ Stipends, and Miss Ruth 
Nettlefold of Birmingham, President of 
the Midland District League of Unitarian 
Women. It is hoped that Mrs. Lawrence 
Redfern of Liverpool will also be here. 

Miss Madge Williams of Aberdare will 
bring greetings from the Welsh League, 
for whose formation Rey. BE. Rosalind Lee 
is largely responsible. 

Mrs. Norbert F. Capek, who is an able 
partner in her husband’s great work in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, will tell of the 
rise and rapid growth of Unitarianism in 
that city. 

Mrs. St. John, chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee of The Alliance, will 
introduce these speakers. 
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; GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York Cuicaco San Francisco 


299 Madison 105 S. Dearborn 610 Phelan 
Avenue Street Building 


_ -“Truth, Worship, and Service’’ 


_ Star Island Registration 
_ Registration is now being received at 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, for the dele- 


gates to the Young People’s Annual Sum- 
mer Conference at the Isles of Shoals, 
New Hampshire, from Saturday, June 27, 
to Saturday, July 11.. The program of 
the conference will be divided into two 
parts, each of one week’s duration, and 
societies are permitted to send a reason- 
able number of delegates for either week. 
The speakers for the first week include 
Rey. Fred Merrifield of Chicago, Il.,and 


Rey. John H. Lathrop, D.D., of Brooklyn, 


N.Y. The speakers for the second week 
include Rev. A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., 
of Berkeley, Calif., and Rev. John N. 
Mark of Fall River, Mass. In addition 
to the speakers, daily discussion groups 


will be held for the consideration of such 


topics as Problems of the Local Societies, 
How can Local Societies Raise Money? 
The Program Problem. Relations with the 
Church, and Problems of the Federation. 

The expenses for delegates include a 
registration fee of $3 to be paid at the 
time of application for a room, and board 
and room at the Oceanic Hotel at rates 
from $20 to $26 per week. Should dele- 
gates desire to attend the meetings of 
both weeks, the registration fee will be 
increased to $6.. All societies are ur- 
gently requested to inform the Shoals 
Committee as soon as possible of the 
number of delegates they desire to send, 
and to accompany the information with 
the registration fees. - 


Another Western Goniterernce 


Another Young People’s Summer Con- 


ference will be added to the long list for - 


1925. The societies of the Meadville Dis- 
trict and neighboring territory have been 
invited to co-operate in a series of meet- 
ings to be held at Linwood Park, Ver- 
mnilion, forty miles west from Cleveland, 
Ohio, from June 19 to 23. Linwood Park 
is a former camp-meeting site with chapel 


‘and open-air tabernacle. Hotel rates will 


be $3.50 per day, or $3 per day if more 


than fifty delegates are present.» It is 
‘hoped that much of the Star Island spirit 


and inspiration may be found along the 
shores of Lake Erie, and there imbibed 
by many of the young people who find 


it impossible to get to Star Island. 


Sara Comins, Executive Secretary of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, was 
in attendance at the Young People’s Ses- 
sion of the Southern Conference held at 


Atlanta, Georgia, Wednesday, April 8. 
In addition to Miss Comins’s address, 


there were remarks by Matilda Garber 
of the Atlanta church, followed by discus- 
sions and reports, if 


‘non-voting delegates as it desires. 


Word and Work Department 


Unitarian Anniversary Week will be 
observed in Boston, Mass., from Sunday, 
May 10, to Saturday, May 16. A complete 
and detailed program of all meetings and 
social activities is being published and 
distributed by the American Unitarian 
Association. Additional copies may be 
procured free of charge from the Young 
People’s Religious Union, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

A keener interest will be manifested by 
the young people in this year’s observance 
of Anniversary Week due partly to the 
peculiar sentiment attached to the com- 
memoration of one hundred years of ac- 
tive service by the American Unitarian 
Association, and partly to the communi- 
eation received from President Samuel A. 
Eliot expressing his desire that the youth 
of every church throughout the Unita- 
rian denomination be invited and encour- 
aged to participate in the Centenary cele- 
bration. The President’s letter was a 
true expression of the spirit of the times. 


The founding of Unitarianism as an or-- 


ganized institution in America was con- 
ceived and carried through, in large part, 
by young men. The welfare of the 
church of the future is in the hands of 
the young people of to-day. A finer senti- 
ment of cordiality and welcome to the 
youthful element of the Liberal faith to 
assume a share of the responsibility in 
the life and work of the church could 
hardly be conceived. The way has been 
graciously prepared for the young men 
and women to express themselves. ‘They 
will make the most of this exceptional 
opportunity. 

First among the events noted on the 
Anniversary Week program to be ar- 
ranged and conducted by the Young 
People’s Religious Union is the Vesper 
Service on Wednesday, May 13, at 5.00 
o’clock, in the First Church, Berkeley and 
Marlborough Streets, Boston. The address 
will be by Dudley Moore, President of the 
Martineau League, West Somerville, 
Mass. The Scripture will be read by 
Edith Bennett of Worcester, Mass., and 
the prayer offered by Robert Schacht of 
the Lyon Guild, Brookline, Mass. Supper 
will be served in the First Church Chapel 
immediately following the service. 

The twenty-ninth annual business meet- 
ing of the Young People’s Religious Union 
will be held at the First Parish Church 
in Dorchester, Mass., on Friday, May 15. 
At 3.00 o’clock, devotional service con- 
ducted by Rey. Charles P. Wellman of 
Deerfield, Mass.; reports by the President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and Committees; 
and such other business as may be pre- 
sented. Each local society is entitled to 
send three voting delegates and as many 
All 
other persons interested, whether or not 
members of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, are cordially invited to be present. 

At 5.15 o’clock, there will be an address 
by the Rev. Lawrence Redfern of Liver- 
pool, England; at 6.00 o’clock, a recep- 
tion to the newly elected officers and 
directors. 

At 6.30 o’clock, the annual dinner under 
the auspices of the Boston and South 
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Young People’s Religious Young People’s Program for Anniversary Week 


Middlesex Federations. Tickets for the 
dinner will be seventy-five cents each and 
must be procured by application before 
Wednesday, May 6, to the Y. P. R. U. 
Anniversary Week Committee, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. The evening speaker will 
be Rey. Edgar S. Wiers of Montclair, 
N.J., one of the popular instructors at the 
Young People’s Summer Conference at 
Star Island in 1924. Herbert Miller of 
Winchester, Mass., will be the toastmas- 
ter. The award of the cups, now held 
by the Follen Guild of Hast Lexington, 
Mass., and the Nathaniel Hall Society of 
Dorchester, Mass., to the fortunate soci- 
eties ranking first and second in the Effii- 
ciency Contest for 1925, will be made 
by Robert J. Raible, chairman of the 
Contest Committee. ‘The day’s program 
will be completed with an entertainment 
and dance. 

On Saturday, May 16, the Annual Out- 
door Picnic of the Boston and South Mid- 
dlesex Federations will be held at Spring 
Grove, Wellesley Hills, Mass. The pro- 
gram will include games and sports in 
the afternoon, box luncheon at sunset, 
and dancing in the evening. All Unita- 
rian young people and their friends are 
invited. The Picnic Committee is com- 
posed of Ruey Packard, Wayne Latham, 
Ruth Thomas, Edith Irving, Coralie Har- 
rison, and H. Weimer Haynes for the 
Boston Federation, and Matilda Gold- 
stone and John M. Sherman for the South 
Middlesex Federation. 

Hospitality will be offered for Friday 
night, May 15, by the South Middlesex 
Federation to delegates of Y. P. R. U. 
societies who come from points twenty- 
five or more miles distant from Boston. 
Applications should be made before Fri- 
day, May 8, to Lillian M. Basil, 12 Monu- 
ment Street, West Medford, Mass. 

The arrangement of the young people’s 
activities in the Anniversary Week Pro- 
gram has been in the hands of the 
Y. P. R. U. Anniversary Week Committee 
consisting of Laura M. Hurst, chairman, 
Joseph Hallett, Lorion Hallet, Vaughn 
Weatherley, and Lillian M. Basil. 

While no meetings on the program, 
other than those noted, are conducted by 
and solely in the interest of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, all other meet- 
ings are open to the young people, and 
it is hoped that they will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to attend. Of 
exceptional interest should be the An- 
niversary Sermon by Rey. Paul Revere 
Frothingham in Sanders Theatre, Cam- 
bridge, on Sunday evening, May 10, at 
7.45 o’clock. 

On Monday, May 11, at 3.00 o’clock in 
the afternoon, the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society in Arling- 
ton Street Church, Boston. Addresses by 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot and others. At 
8.00 o’clock in the evening at Unity 
House, Boston, the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. Addresses 
by Senator William BH. Borah of Idaho 
and ©. Sydney Jones of Liverpool, Eng- 
land. 

On Tuesday, May 12, the one hundredth 


‘annual meeting of the American Unita- 


rian Association in Tremont Temple, Bos- 
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ton. Sessions in the morning, afternoon, 
and evening. 

On Wednesday, May 138, at 2.30 o’clock 
in Tremont Temple, public meeting of the 
Alliance of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Christian Women. Addresses by distin- 
guished European and American speakers. 
At 8.00 o’clock in Arlington Street 
Chureh, the Ware Lecture by Prof. Am- 
brose W. Vernon of Dartmouth College. 


The Foundation 


The attention of each society affiliated 
with the Young People’s Religious Union 
is ealled to the Unitarian Foundation 
about to begin active solicitation in every 
Unitarian community for a fund of $2,000,- 
000 to further the interests of the Uni- 
tarian Church in general, and of its many 
allied and supporting organizations in par- 
ticular. The young people in their respec- 
tive churches have been asked to organize 
teams which will join with those of the 
Laymen’s League and the Women’s Al- 
liance in conducting personal interviews 
with every church constituent, and inter- 
ested person, that the solicitation of the 
church quota may be appreciably ex- 
pedited. The actual work of canvassing 
will be carried on during the week of 
April 27. 

For the Young People’s Religious Union, 
the Foundation provides an annual allot- 
ment of $15,680. This amount has been 
determined largely by the notably in- 
creased interest manifested in the young 
people’s work since the beginning of the 
Unitarian Campaign five years ago. In 
- 1920, the organization had one full-time 
secretary, efficient, but obviously unable to 
do all the work and stimulate the activity 
of which the young people were capable. 
The Campaign allowed for the development 
of a program of which the main features 
were promotion of student center work, 
extension of the summer meetings for 
young people, the employment of more 
workers, and more effective methods. 

Studént work has been steadily produc- 
tive. A department of colleges and uni- 
versities was created, and in 1923, the 
Student Federation of Religious Liberals 
was organized at the Isles of Shoals, as 
a federation of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union, and having representation on 
the board of directors. 

Summer meetings at the Isles of Shoals 
have become so attractive that the former 
program of one week has been repeated 
during a second week. Local conferences, 
similar to the Shoals meetings, have been 
greatly stimulated. 

In 1923, the Young People’s Religious 
Union was encouraged by other denomi- 
national agencies to undertake a Unita- 
rian Campaign by and with the Young 
People. Funds were made available, corps 
of volunteer workers were recruited, and 
the number of societies in affiliation in- 
creased to 248. Federations now number 
thirteen. 

The present active staff of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, enthusiastic and 
energetic, but still inadequate, as was the 
single full-time worker in 1920, includes 
an executive secretary, an office secretary, 
a full-time field worker, and a part-time 
field worker. 
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The primary purpose of the Foundation 
is to encourage and increase such good 
and promising work as instigated five 
years ago by the funds of the Campaign. 
Were the funds to be withdrawn, these 
enterprises might be forced to an untimely 
end. It therefore behooves the young 
people to concentrate their efforts, that 
the success of the Foundation may be 
readily and overwhelmingly assured. 


From the Federations 


Metropolitan 


The Metropolitan Federation of the 
Young People’s Religious Union includes 
all the Unitarian young people of New 
York City, Brooklyn, and Northern New 
Jersey. The Keymen’s Council, composed 
of one representative from each society, 
is the governing body of the Federation. 
It holds a monthly meeting and supper, 
and transacts all the business pertaining 
to the organization. 

During Young People’s Week, the Fed- 
“Rollo’s Wild Oat,” a 
comedy in three acts, with excellent re- 
sults. This activity served to bring the 
groups much closer together, and created 
a spirit of co-operation and comradeship. 
The details and direction of the play were 
under the supervision of a Little Theatre 
Committee, appointed at the June meeting 
of last year. The Committee is now plan- 
ning a Little Theatre Tournament to be 
held in May, at which any group may 


present a one-act play. A prize will be 


awarded to the society giving the best “all 
round” performance. Five societies have 
already signified their desire to participate 
in the contest. 

The Federation has held two meetings 
since September, an Autumn Meeting with 


supper and dance at the West ‘Side Church, © 


New York City, and a candlelight service 
at Christmas time in the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn. A Star Island re- 
union was held in March. 

The Federation is laboring under diffi- 
culties in that the younger people of the 
Jersey churches cannot easily come to New 
York in the evening. The New Jersey 


churches are likewise not as readily acces-. 


sible to all societies for evening meetings. 
Consequently, Federation activities are 
practically confined to Brooklyn and New 
York City. However, an out-of-doors sum- 
mer meeting will be held in May at Plain- 
field, N.J., on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion of the new parish house. 

Several discussion meetings in combina- 
tion with the Quakers, the Universalists, 
and the young people of other denomina- 
tions have been held at the Unitarian 
Headquarters. A supper-meeting has been 
held in the Friends’ Meeting House with 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton as the speaker. 
The spirit of friendliness and the desire 
for co-operation among the various young 
people was very evident on this occasion. 

The present year has been one of the 
most successful in the Federation’s ex- 
istence, and it is generally felt that this 


organization is assuming a vital task and > 


occupying an important place in the life 
of the Unitarian young people in and 
about New York. 

GertRuDE BE. Keiiey, Secretary. 
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Meadville 

Beginning the year on April 17, 1924, at 
a Meadville District Unitarian Conference 
held at Niagara Falls, N.Y., a business 
meeting of the young people was held 
with an election of officers and reports 
from the Y. P. R. U. societies in the 
Meadville district. An address by Miss 
Eleanor Dodson of Boston did much to 
create anew the interest of the young 
reople in the possibilities of building up 
a strong organization. 
. A system of correspondence among the 
societies was in large part instrumental in 
bringing out many young people to the — 
inspiring meeting of the Federation held 
in connection with the Meadville District 
Unitarian Conference at Jamestown, N.Y., 
March 22-24, 1925. At this meeting, the 
following officers were elected: President, 
Edwin Wilson, Meadville, Pa.; vice- 
presidents, Virginia Hatch, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Herbert Sundholm, Jamestown, N.Y.; 
secretary, Ruthanna Anderson, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; treasurer, Vera Baker, Niagara Falls, 
N.Y. In addition to the election, it was 
voted by those present to carry out an 
eightfold program: to publish a quarterly 
bulletin; to represent each local society 
at the Star Island Conference; to form 
new societies in churches having none at 
present; to have Young People’s Sunday 
observed in every Unitarian church; to 
promote inter-society visitations and cor- 
respondence; to assess each society for 
annual dues amounting to $3 per year; 
to form a benefit fund among all societies 
for expenditure in Federation projects; to 
arrange an efficiency contest for the so- 
cieties of the district. Much enthusiasm 
was generated at this meeting which 
augurs well for a most successful year. 
Vera F. BAKER and RUTHANNA ANDERSON. 


Essex 

The Essex Federation of the Young 
People’s Religious Union is composed of 
societies representing the Massachusetts 
cities and towns of Beverly, Salem, Lynn, 
Newburyport, Lawrence, Haverhill, Pea- 
body, and Marblehead. The Federation’s 
policy is to hold-two regular meetings 
during the year in conjunction with the 
Essex Unitarian Conference. The spring 
meeting is the annual meeting with elec- 
tions and business session. 

The last meeting of the Federation was 
at Newburyport on October 5. Most so- 
cieties were well represented in spite of 
the distance which many delegates were 
obliged to travel. Miss Sara Comins, exe- 
cutive secretary, was present and offered 
many excellent suggestions. 

The next meeting will be held in June 
with every assurance of a large attend- 


ance. ELIZABETH WHEELER, Secretary. . 


Broadcastings 


The Unity Club of Brockton, Mass., 
has devoted much time to the study of 
“Unitarianism and Unitarians.” Weekly 
discussions are led by members of the 
group. 

Members of the Channing Guild, Proyi- 
dence, R.I., directed and presented a pag- 
eant, “The Triumph of Love,” as a part 
of the Easter Sunday observance of the 
First Congregational (Unitarian) Church. 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of May 28,1925 
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Are the great, calm, unhurried, spontaneous books all of them in the past? Has contemporary 
literature nothing that may be unreservedly praised? Is there no single volume of modern writ to which 


eww Books 


Wheat and Chaff 


FRED LEWIS PATTEE 


_ I might devote my last twenty-four hours in the hospital and returning home in safety, add as a priceless 
‘possession to my Sabine shelf? Let me say quickly that there are many such, could I but find them. Alas, 


how few my hours for reading new books! 


I wish some critic, as infallible as old Time himself, could 


sift the golden few every year from the mountains of clay, two or three precious nuggets perhaps, and lay 
them on my desk. They are lost in the avalanche of books, but surely they are there. Once in a while I find 


one, and the finding is joyous. 


. . . The books of the past are sifted wheat, and the books that are books 


indeed to-day lie hidden in veritable mountains of chaff. It is the task of the true critic to winnow this 
chaff swiftly into oblivion and to bring forth in whatever measure it is possible the true wheat of the year. 


The Most Beloved Woman in 
_ Sweden: An Autobiography 


MANLY B. TOWNSEND 


By Selma Lagerléf. New York: 
$2.50. 


MARBACKA, 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


When well done, no book is more in- 
teresting and valuable than an autobi- 
ography. Marbacka is Selma Lagerlof’s 
autobiography of childhood days. But 
it is more than that. It is a vivid pic- 
ture of Swedish manorial life in an out- 
of-the-way part of Scandinavia. It is 
written with great delicacy and charm, is 
full of humor and pathos, and is done 
with the sure hand of literary genius. 
Who is not familiar with Selma Lager- 
l6f’s Wonderful Adventures of Nils? She 
has been called “the most beloved woman 
in Sweden” and is probably the most emi- 
nent of Swedish writers. She has won 
the Nobel Prize for literature. The charm 
of her style is irresistible. Marbacka, 
the home of the Lagerléfs, is an ideal 
establishment, and goes far to explain 
the fine sensitiveness and high idealism 
of our author. The interest of the story 
largely revolves about the personality of 
the adored father and master of the 
“manor, Lieutenant Lagerléf, whose sunny, 
friendly spirit none could resist. <A 
thoroughly readable book, this, and one 
from whose reading one arises with a 
pleasant glow as of having looked in upon 
a tranquil picture of ideal domestic hap- 
piness. ce ESS 


Where is the Ministry? 


CopEs or EruHics, A HANDBOOK. By Edgar L. 
Heermance. Burlington, Vt.: Free Press Print- 
ing Company. $4.00. 

Here are the official standards of two 
hundred trade and professional associa- 
tions, an amazing revelation of the sweep 
of the new ethical movement. For the 
student of applied religion, the book is a 
fruitful source-book. As the result of long 
experience, these ethical principles have 
been formulated. They have not come 

- from theory or from tradition. They are 


ao tee 


a laboratory product. 
prised to find that the ice men have a 
eode of ethics, the grocers, the hair- 
dressers, the labor unions, the real estate’ 
dealers, the stationers, and scores of 
others, who are trying to bring religion 
and business together. Perhaps the most 
significant observation to make about the 
book is that the ministry is not repre- 
sented by any code whatever. 


Vocational Guidance 

WHat Arg You Gorne TO Buf? By William 
Hawksworth. New York: The Century i 
pany. $1.75. 

On the assumption that Peotiinerclat 
enterprise in some form must of necessity. 
always be the occupation of the majority 
of mankind,” Mr. Hawksworth devotes 
most of his pages to the opportunities 
offered in the world of business. He offers 
his book as a contribution to the campaign’ 
for vocational training in the schools. He 
wishes to show youth what it may rea- 
sonably anticipate in the vocation it 
chooses. He treats of trade, manufacture, 
finance, salesmanship, bookkeeping, andi 
advertising. Then, that the professions 
may not be slighted, he adds chapters 
about writers and their methods, artists, 
engineers, lawyers, doctors, and preachers. 
It is a good book for ambitious boys. The 
work does not indicate a thoroughgoing 
acquaintance on the part of Mr. Hawks- 
worth with either the business world or 
the professional world. It is filled, how- 
ever, with incidents and facts sure to be 
of use to youths eagerly casting about for 


advice regarding a vocation. E. H. ©. 
White or Red 
MartHa. By Percy Marks. New York: 


The Century Company. $2.00. 


Last year, The Plastic Age, by Percy 
Marks, proved a best seller among the 


BOOKS REVIEWED on this page may be 
obtained through THE BEACON PRESS, 
INC., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, — 


We may be sur- 


season’s novels. Its vogue was due partly 
to the fact that it was a brutal analysis 
of certain phases of American college 
life, and partly because it was a speci- 
men of the salacious literature so much 
of which nowadays wears the guise of 
fiction. Martha is a story of the same 
kind, though neither so original nor so 
well done as its predecessor. Its milieu 
is California. Its heroine is half-Indian 
and half-white, the daughter of an In- 
dian squaw and a vagrant Englishman. 
Her attempt to “live white,” her gradual 
decline into the condition of her mother’s 
people, is described with vividness and 
some dramatic power. The story is real- 
ism of the most outspoken variety. Its 
tone is low throughout. There is scarcely 
an ideal in it, from cover to cover. The 
author is most successful in his descrip- 
tions of Californian scenery. These are 
colorful.and charming. A. R. H. 


Sweepings of Dirt 

THINGS I SHOULDN’r THLL. By the Author 
of Uncensored Recollections. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $4.50. 

Mrs. Browning called Horace Walpole’s 
letters, “handfuls of glittering dust swept 
up in salons.” This book consists in 
sweepings of dirt from Parisian boule- 
vards, and unclean dirt, at that. It be- 
longs in the same category with the mem- 
oirs of the Countess of Cardigan, and 
other volumes of unsavory gossip. The 
motive leading to its publication is plain. 
The author's previous work, having run 
through nine editions, it was inevitable 
that he should try it again. The result 
is a gleaning of forgotten scandals, in 
which various British and continental 
royalties are conspicuous figures. Many 
of them deal with certain escapades of 
“Edward the Transgressor.” None of the 
anecdotes recounted have the saving 
grace of wit. The gusto with which these 
memories are likely to be read by those 
who like this sort of thing is a tragic 
commentary upon certain types of human 
nature. A.B. H. 
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From the Great Story-Book 


Tan SHorT STORIES FROM THE BIBLE. By 
Charles R. Brown. New York: The Oentury 
Company. $1.75. 

It has been said that the greatest 
short stories ever written are found in 
the Bible: the story of Joseph and his 
Brethren; of Samson and Delilah; and of 
Elijah and Jezebel. Dean Brown selects 
ten of these vivid narratives and tells 
them in a simple, effective manner. He 
was recently selected to go on the list of 
America’s twenty-five greatest preachers, 
by a ballot quite generally distributed 
among Protestant ministers, But more 
than reputation is back of this volume. 
Each story is told as much for the inspira- 
tional effect on the reader as for the 
story itself. Among the characters se- 
lected are David, Saul, Daniel, Sisera, 
Naaman, Rehoboam, Esther, and Ruth. 
The volume may be read profitably by 
young men and women in business or at 
college, by men engaged in trades, and by 
professional men. Ministers, whose ser- 


mon material for junior sermons is about | 


exhausted, will hail the book with delight, 
for each story contains material for a 


talk to the children. E. H.C. 
Tiger Country 
JuNGLE-Born. ' By John Hyton. New York: 


The Century Company. $2.00. 

The exotic beauty of India forms a 
colorful background for a tale if one is 
skillful enough to utilize it. Mr. Eyton 
has seen India in the Civil Service, and 
is able to paint for us a strangely realis- 
tie picture of the tiger country in the 
Himalayan foothills, in the midst of 
which the events of his story take their 
‘brief but adventurous course. The child 
brought up among the animals of the 
jungle is not an unknown thing in fiction, 
but it is rare to find the theme handled 
with such artistry and such restraint as 
here. Jungle-Born is not to be confused 
with the Tarzan stories. Rather is it 
to be placed beside Kipling’s Jungle 
Books. The author is an artist. He 
knows something of the magic of words. 

0. B. J. 


Books Received 


Tum THINGS IN THE Woops. By Harper 
Williams. New York: Robert M. McBride & 
Co. $2.00. 

Tun Story oF A WHIM. By Grace Livingston 
Hill. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1.25. 

PARTIES AND ParTy LEADERS. 
Daniel Morse. 
pany. $2.50. 

GoopD H®ALTH AND LONG Lirn. By Lucien C. 
Warner. New York: The Association Press. 
$115.5 

JAMES BRANCH CABELL. By Carl Van Doren. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. $1.00. 

CHATTERBOX 1924. Boston: The Page Com- 
pany. 

Or Maxine Onn’s Serr Bravutirur. By 
William C. Gannett. Boston: The Stratford 
Co. $1.25. 

Lire’s Hienest Loyatty. By James M. 
Campbell. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.00. 

PORTRAIT OF A PUBLISHER AND THE Furst 
100 YpAaRS or THE Housp or APPLETON. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 


By Anson 


Boston: Marshall Jones Com- |. 
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BOOK BARGAINS 


We must make room for new stock, so we offer these very 
slightly shopworn books to our patrons at less than cost. 
Since there are only one or two copies of each title we 
recommend an early selection. . 


Special Price 


Regular Pri 
Aaron in che Wildwoods oe ieee 


Joel C. Harris 


Book of Saints and Friendly Beasts 
Abbie Farwell Brown 


$1.50 $1.00 


1.50 1.00 


Princess and the Goblin 


George Macdonald 1.50 1.00 


Pinnochio 


Walter S. Cramp 1.75 


Through the Cloud Mountain 
Florence 8. Bernard 


2.50 
1.25 


Cross Word Puzzle books 


Backward Glance at Eighty 
Charles A. Murdock 


Clock Book 
Wallace N atin 


2.50 


. 5.00 


Fundamentals of Christianity 
Henry C. Vedder 


Getting a Laugh 
Charles H. Grandgent 


Horatio Stebbins 
Charles A. Murdock 


Ideals of Theodore Roosevelt 
Edward H. Cotton 


Letters of Henry James—2 Vols. 


Life and Letters of Christopher Cranch 
Leonora Cranch Scott 


Life and Letters of Stopford Brooke 
L. P. Jacks—2 Vols. 


The Living Word 


Henry Hallam Saunderson 3.00 2.00 


The Magical Chance 


Dallas Lore Sharp 2.00 


Neighborhood in Nation Building 
Robert A. Woods 


3.00 


Settlement Horizon 


Woods and Kennedy 3.00 


Stories from Mythology of North America 
Cora Morris _ 


2.50 


System of Character Training for Children 


G. H. Clarke, M.D. 1.35 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 
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Helpless 


WINIFRED 


The boys of River Valley were going 
through the woods one Saturday morning, 
looking for a new trail up to the crest 
of Pine Hill from the lower Mill Hill 
back of the town. ‘There were times, 
when the snow was as high as the tops 
of the saplings, as it was now, that a 
slide could be made that would take them 
on their bobsleds down the two long hills 
with the quarter mile stretch between 
and the other quarter mile on the lower 
road—almost a mile slide altogether. 

The difficulty was in finding a short- 
eut back up to the top of Pine Hill again. 
With the snow drifted ten feet and more 
in places and with the little mounds and 
other irregularities of the woods, this 
was not easy. 

However, the boys were in high spirits. 
The sun was shining and they were sure 
that the warmth would melt the top of 
the snow just enough to make a fine slid- 
ing crust. They might have the fun of 
the doubly long slide for weeks if weather 
conditions like this would only last. 

Suddenly they stopped. Where was 
Lody Reade? He had certainly started 
out with them, and as certainly he was 
not there now. From a distance, it 
seemed, a faint voice came, 

“Help ited 

“Something has happened to Lody!” 
they exclaimed, looking at each other in 
consternation. 

“Quick!” cried Dell Long, running back 
along the down trail, with all the other 
boys floundering excitedly after him. 

“Hey, there!” came a ringing laugh 
from above. 

There was Lody, far ahead of them! 
He had slipped behind a clump of trees 
and by a trick he knew thrown his 
yoice into the distance. The boys were 
in no very jolly mood as they toiled up the 
snowy rise again—with Lody skipping 
lightly on ahead where it was easier 
going. ; 

“You think you’re smart,’ said one of 
them, when at last they were all stand- 
ing on the crest. : 

“But it was so easy to fool you all,” 
laughed Lody. 

“You’ll do that once too often,” warned 
Dell. Then, not to waste any more good 
time over Lody’s nonsense, he added, 

“Isn’t that great?” pointing to the long 
clean sweep of untrodden snow. 

“Where shall we start?” they were ask- 
ing in a minute. 

Then a friendly argument began as to 
just where was the best place to make 
the first attempt. They wanted to be 
sure to steer far enough to the right 
where the hill bent around before taking 
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the first level, and yet it would be more 


fun to take the hill at the steepest angle. 


“Let’s separate,’ Lody suggested. 
“Let’s each find the place that suits him 
best and then we can compare notes 
when we land in River Valley again.” 

That sounded like a good idea, and the 
boys began running along the crest of 
Pine Hill, some of them making a start 
almost immediately and others waiting 
to see what luck the early starters were 
having. 

Lody found himself alone. 

“I’m going to hug close to the curve,” 
he said to himself. “It’s quicker—and 
more thrill to it.” 

He slapped his sled to the incline, 
threw himself upon it and went flying 
swiftly towards the first level. 


Then suddenly he was turning somer- _ 


saults, sled and all, off towards the river, 
falling among brush and the trunks of 
small trees where only a light drift of 
snow lay. He picked himself up but 
could not extricate his sled for a mo- 
ment, without climbing further in among 
the tree trunks. He tugged and worked 
at the uppermost runner but still could 
not move it at first. Finally, with one 
supreme effort, it came away and he fell 
back again and to his horror found him- 
self pinned beneath one of the trunks 
which his foot had dislodged and which 
had fallen with him. 

“Help! Help!” he shouted, with all 
the force of his strong voice. 

Then he realized that the other boys 
were in River Valley by this time. 


Would they take another trip to-day? 


Struggle all the long way up to the top 
of Pine Hill again? Or was one long 
slide that day going to seem enough? 
Anyway, it would be the better part of 
an hour before they could get back. He 
tried to make himself comfortable, but 
found that the weight of the trunk on 
his chest and the pressure of some 
branches on his legs made it impossible. 
He began counting, in order to keep from 
shouting before the boys returned. Of 
course they must return, he felt now. 
They would miss him and be right back 
up there again looking for him. 

After hours—of course, to wait in that 
position was frightfully tedious—he 
heard Dell’s voice on the ridge above. 

“Help! Help, Dell!” cried Lody. 

A jumble of voices reached him. He 
could make out that the boys were argu- 
ing about the best place to start from 
this time. They were not thinking about 
Lody Reade at all! They hadn’t missed 
him! 

“Help, help, help!” His cries dwindled 


off into a despairing groan, a broken 
whisper, as the sleds went whizzing past. 

Not one of the boys even glanced in 
his direction. : 

What would happen now? It would 
be the greatest wonder if they made a 
third ascent to the ridge that day. And 
to-morrow was Sunday. To-morrow! Why, 
he could not stand the pressure on his 
chest that long. He thought he could not 
endure it another ten minutes! 

He made another effort to release him- 
self. No, he was held fast. He was per- 
fectly helpless. He felt cold and numb 
and very tired. 

And then he found himself wanting to 
go to sleep. He knew he must not, and 
the realization that he had put himself 
into this helpless position suddenly made 
his mind come clear. He saw what had 
happened! He had played a silly prac- 
tical joke on the other boys just exactly 
once too often! 

They had probably heard him crying 
for help this last time and simply paid 
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Love One Another 


I saw across the morning drawn 
An angel’s crimson wing; 

I heard the winds that wake the dawn 
A tender message sing. 


The sunlight told it to the flowers; 
The flowers have told the birds; 
And every chiming of the hours 
Is sounding forth the words. 


Let every heart the strain repeat— 
Around, below, above— 
“Though to be loved is heavenly sweet 
*Tis sweeter yet to love.” 
—H. A.C. 


Sentence Sermon 


For this is the message heard from the 
beginning, that we should love one an- 
other.—1 John iii. 11. 


no attention to him, thinking it was an- 
other of his foolish tricks! 

And in the seriousness of his predica- 
ment Lody saw himself as the other boys 
must have been seeing him all along. 
Well, if he got out of this— 

But he had no time to make promises, 
in words. 

Dell was calling to him. Dell and two 
other boys were climbing down to where 
he was. They had got him out before 
he could speak and were tugging at his 
sled. 

“Are you all right?” Dell asked, when 
they were out on the slide again. 

Lody stretched his legs and arms and 
twisted around from side to side. 

*“T guess so,” he said soberly. 

“Well, we better get back home. Every- 
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body will be out hunting for us—and 
it’s no fun climbing up Pine Hill after 
dark.” . 

“How did you happen to Got back this 
time?” Lody asked. “Did you hear me?” 

“Yes,” said Dell, “and we said of 
course it was another of your smart 
little jokes. We didn’t feel in the humor 
for another one to-day.” 

“Well?” asked Lody. 
happen to find me?” 

“Jack and Bill and I saw the track 
you made tumbling off here. We stopped 
on the level and climbed back.” 

‘T’ve played my last trick—” began 
Lody, humbly. 

Dell slapped him on the back. 

“Of course you have! You don’t have 
to explain. Come on, let’s get a start. 
‘It will be dark in ‘River Valley when we 
get there and I’m ready for supper. 
Come on!” 


“How did you 


“Freely Give” 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


The blossoms are so generous! 
No matter where they grow— 
Within the poor man’s little plot 

They smile and dance and glow. 


In walled-in gardens of the rich 
They feel no selfish pride, 

But fling their wondrous fragrance free 
To all the world outside. 


The blossoms are so generous! 
And all the while they live, 

Their perfume and their beauty rare— 
Their all—they freely give. 


Little Story of Napoleon 
(From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 1847.) 


Found by 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


“Connected with the history of his 
short-lived son, is an anecdote which 
Napoleon related as an instance of his own 
love of justice. When the palace was 
about to be built for the King of Rome 
at Passy, it was necessary to purchase 
some buildings which already stood on 
the ground. 

“One of these was a hut belonging to 


a cooper, which the architects valued at. 


a thousand francs. But the cooper, re- 
solving to make the most of his tenure, 
now demanded ten times the sum. 
Napoleon ordered the money to be given 
to him: but when the contract was 
brought for him to sign, the fellow said 
that, ‘as an Emperor disturbed him,’ he 
ought to pay for turning him out, and 
must give him thirty thousand franes. 

““The good man is a little exacting,’ 
said Napoleon, ‘still, there is some sense 
in his argument. Give him the thirty 
thousand and let me hear no more about 
it? 

“But the cooper, thinking that he had 
a fine opportunity, now said that he could 
not take less than forty thousand. 

“The architect did not know what to 
say; he dared not again mention the mat- 
ter to the Emperor, and yet it was ab- 
solutely necessary to have the house. 
Napoleon learned what was passing and 
was angry, but allowed the offer of the 
forty thousand. 
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“Again the dealer retracted and de- 
manded fifty thousand. ‘He is a despica- 
ble creature,’ said the Emperor. ‘I will 
have none of his paltry hut; it shall re- 
main where it is as a testimony of my 
respect for the law.’ 

“The work was still going on at the 
time of the exile in 1814, and the cooper, 


’ finding himself in the midst of rubbish 


and building materials, groaned over the 
consequences of his folly, for he had thus, 
deservedly, lost the opportunity of mak- 
ing his fortune.” 


Daisy Dillon Stephenson 


Children readers and grown-up readers 
will alike be glad to have a picture in- 
troduction (as near a handshake as we 
ean provide) to Daisy Dillon Stephenson, 
whose sparkling stories and joyous verses 
we have been proud to offer you in the 
pages of THE REGISTER, 

Follows a little sketch of her life. ‘She 
is a product of Hoosier soil, but when 
a young woman halfway through college, 


’ she answered the luring call of the West, 


and it was in her adopted State, Colorado, 


that she received her degree. After sev- 
eral years of teaching, both school and 
music, Daisy Dillon married a young at- 
torney, John Stephenson. Soon after the 
birth of their daughter, Marjorie, she de- 
termined to take up her pen seriously, 
and so entered the writing field. At first 
she did what she has always loved best 
to do; for even when a small child, + 
pencil and a piece of paper suggested the 


fascinating pastime of “making rhymes.” 


So it was with her spontaneous verses 
that young Mrs. Stephenson made her bow 
to the reading world. 
ful little plays for educational magazines, 
stories and serials for children—and chil- 
dren read and read again, for here was a 
whimsical story-teller who liked them and 
understood the hidden springs that set 
their movements—often surprising to their 
elders—into motion. 

Now, in addition to her principal job of 


home-maker, she is busy the year around 


Next came success- © 
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writing for the many editors who con- © 
stantly use her stories and who count her 
as a personal friend whose unfailing slogan 
is Good Cheer. The Youth’s Companion, 
St. Nicholas, John Martin’s Book, and prac- 
tically all the Sunday-school publications 
rely upon her work for their readers. 

Happiest is she when in early summer 
she may turn to her canyon and spend 
wonderful days in the hills where pines 
droning in the wind, rushing mountain 
streams, and wild birds fill her ears with 
musie and set her dream world into busy 
action. There, in a little slab cottage, 
aptly named “Jingle Nook,” do the Ste- 
phenson family spend long summer days 
filled with the peace of the mountains 
which surround them. 


VERSE 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Broadcasting Spring 


Oh, rouse and sing, you sleeping rills! 
Your icy fetters break; 

The message’s winging from the hills, 
It’s time that you awake. 

Oh, listen to the joy I bring! 

Awake and laugh, and leap and sing. 


You prisoned rivers, mute and cold, 
By magic now you're free. 

In gladness send your waters bold 
To join the surging sea. 

And as you hasten, bid the flow’rs 

Awake to beauty in their bow’rs. 


The cradled little buds will hear 
And dance beneath the blue; 
While birds repeat the message clear, 
That thrills the world anew. 
Oh, happy children, laugh and sing, 
For once again it’s spring—it’s spring! 


Pussy Will-O 


Pussy Willow on her pillow 
Wakens, yawns, and stirs; : 

Then to watchful Mother Willow, 
Fretfully she purrs: : 

“Guess I’ll go right out and play now; 
I won’t wear my furs!” 


Pussy Willow left her pillow, 
Peeked outside to see 

Other little sister pussies 
Swinging, gay and free, 

Dressed in silver fur all over, 
Snug as snug could be. 


Then our wise, wee Pussy Willow | 
Sang as she donned hers: 

“Pussy will, O, Pussy will, O, 
Pussy will wear furs!” 


Recompense 


The apple tree has been so good, 
So patient through the cold, 

That elves of spring have brought to it 
Their treasures to unfold. 


And every gnarled old bough can boast 
An exquisite array 

Of fairy fabrics, pink and pearl, 
An elfin spring display. 


And when the moon is overhead, 
It pays a silver fee , 
To share the pageant that enchants — 
Our fragrant ss ef tree. 


| 
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PortLanp, Me. (First Parish).—It was 
yoted to keep the church open for Sunday 
services during the summer. Mr. Joel H. 
Metcalf was chosen parish assistant. 
These officers were elected: President, 
George S. Hobbs; clerk, Thomas Talbot; 
treasurer, Elias Thomas; auditor, Edward 
Noyes ; Standing Committee, George Hobbs, 
Edward Noyes, Charles Johnson, Samuel 
Boyd, Virgil Wilson, Mrs. F. R. Barrett, 
Miss Kate Whitney, Miss Margaret Laugh- 


‘lin, W. E. Barrows, John W. Loud, Mrs. 


George S. Hobbs, Mrs. B. F. Cleaves, 
Charles Hinds. 


Lynn, MaAss.—Reports from officers, 
committees, and organizations indicated 
the parish to be in a flourishing condition. 
A telegram of greeting was received from 
the minister, Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell, at 
that time in Valparaiso, Chili, on his 
Masonie tour of South America. Birney 
Parsons, Miss Alice P. Chase, and John 
B. Wiard were elected to the Board of 
Trustees; S. Keeler Rice was re-elected 
secretary; and Alfred E. Chase was re- 
elected treasurer. 


OAKLAND, CaLir.—The treasurer re- 
ported the largest receipts of any year 
under Rey. Clarence Reed’s pastorate, all 
bills paid and a balance in the bank. Each 
department of the church reported in- 
creased activities and attendance. V. H. 
Chantler, C. H. Redington, and Miss Hen- 
rica Iliohan were elected to the Board of 
Trustees and Mrs. Allen D. Wilson and 
Dr. Charles W. Wendte were elected hon- 
orary trustees. 

BROOKFIELD, Mass.—These officers were 
elected: Clerk, Lucius E. Esty; treasurer, 
Walter B. Mellon; Parish Committee, 
Arthur §S. Butterworth, Lindoff Bassett, 
John Blumer, Lawrence T. Newhall, W. B. 
Mellon. 

Witton Centre, N.H.— Arrangements 
were made to finance the balance due on 
the new Sunday-school and social rooms. 
The officers were all elected: Prudential 
Committee, Eugene A. Rideout ; secretary, 
Mrs. Olive Livermore Ring; treasurer, 
Robert G. Ring; Music Committee, Mrs. 
Isaac Blanchard, Mrs. Philip Ring, Robert 
Ring. Reports by the Prudential Com- 
mittee, secretary, treasurer, and auditors, 
revealed a healthy condition of the parish. 


San Jose, Carir.—The annual report of 
the president of the Board of Trustees re- 
viewed the chief activities of the year, 
touching upon the six months’ period dur- 
ing which the church functioned success- 
fully without a minister, the successful 
conclusion of the church building program 
under the direction of Andrew P. Hill, 
Jr., and the excellent spirit of co-opera- 
tion manifested by the Board of Trustees, 
the two church organizations, the Women’s 
Alliance and the Laymen’s League and 
the church congregation generally. The 
report on the $53,000 building program, 
now virtually completed, showed only an 
outstanding obligation of $15,000, which 
,the Board hopes to discharge during the 

. The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion contributed $3,500, and the Women’s 


, 
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What the Churches Did in the Year 


Election of officers and plans for greater work 


Alliance of San Jose,-$300. The recom- 
mendation of the Board of Trustees that 
Rey. Cyril Wyche be permanently settled 
as the minister was adopted. F. F. Dean 
and Niles E. Wretman were re-elected, 
and Mrs. J. E. Hollister was elected to 
the Board. Carl B. Wetherell, field sec- 
retary, addressed the meeting. 

Mippiesoro, Mass.—The following offi- 
cers were chosen: President, Arthur H. 
Tripp ; clerk, Myron L. Hinckley ; collector, 
William W. Brackett; treasurer, Granville 
E. Tillson ; Parish Committee, W. L. Soule, 
Marion G. Pratt, Mrs. Fred A. Southwick, 
with the other officers. 

Brookiyn, N.Y. (Fourth Unitarian 
Chureh).—Reports of a year of gratifying 
progress were presented by officers, com- 
mittees, and the affiliated organizations. 
The following officers were elected: Clerk, 
Theodore S. Sperry ; members of Board of 
Trustees, Mrs. Hugo Leipucker, Charles H. 
Woodbridge, E G. Marks, R. W. Alexander, 
B. R. Duncan, Anderson Woods, O. R. Os- 
tergren, and J. Wilson Jones. 

Lresanon, N.H.—The annual meeting 
was the most largely attended of any dur- 
ing Rey. John W. Barker’s pastorate of 
nearly eighteen years. It was voted unani- 
mously to increase Mr. Barker’s salary. 
Similar action was taken at the last an- 
nual meeting. Reports were highly satis- 
factory: congregations are large; many 
new families came into the church during 
the past year; finances are in flourishing 
condition; the Alliance is growing each 
year. 

Brooking, Mass. (First Parish).—A 
flourishing condition of the parish was re- 
ported. Among items of the year’s work 
reviewed were the installation of the auto- 
matic sprinkler system throughout the 
basement and church acousticons for three 
pews, the activities of the Boy Scout 
troop, important repairs made, and the 
installation of the Dana Memorial window, 
given by Payson Dana in memory of his 
mother, and the Memorial Rose window, 
in memory of the eight young men of the 
parish who gave up their lives in the 
World War. The chairman of the Music 
Committee paid tribute to Miss Eleanor 
Guild, for many years a member of this 
committee, who died recently ; and reported 
the engagement of-a new bass and a new 
alto singer. These officers were elected: 
Clerk and treasurer, Gorham Dana; mem- 
bers of Parish Committee for three years, 
Miss Elizabeth Bright, Galen L. Stone, 
James Dana; for two years, Norman B. 
Smith; auditor, Henry Ware. 

DrepHAM, Mass.—The reports from the 
yarious officers and committees showed 
that the preceding year had been in every 
respect the most fruitful in the history of 
the church. Since 1922 the congregations 
have been steadily increasing. The aver- 
age Sunday attendance for 1922-23 was 111. 
The average attendance for 1923-24 was 
122. The average attendance during the 
past year was 140. By dividing the year 
into three fairly equal parts a still more 
interesting gain is noted. From the an- 
nual meeting to the summer closing the 
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average was 136. From the fall opening 
to the first of January the average was 
141. From the first of January until the 
annual meeting the average was 151. The 
figures for the corresponding period of 
the preceding year were 108, 127, and 137. 
The pledges and collections show a cor- 
responding increase of twenty-eight per 
cent. in the past two years. Charles E. 
Itussell was elected chairman of the 
Parish Committee. The other members 
are John HW. Fisher, and Nathaniel Harris. 
Arthur N. Daniels was elected treasurer 
and Fernald Hutchins clerk. : 

BrverLty, Mass.—Carl E. Jacobson was 
re-elected clerk for a fifth term. Arthur 
K. Story was elected treasurer, Gordon 
Choate, collector; and Bernard S. Leslie, 
member of the Parish Committee. No ac- 
tion was taken on extending a call to a 
minister. Reports showed the parish in 
first-rate condition. 

Norton, Mass.—Reports pointed to an 
increase in the endowment and the raising 
of sufficient funds to carry the parish 
through to the next annual meeting 
through an every member canvass just 
completed by the Men’s Club. The meet- 
ing provided for a committee to draw up 
and report plans for redecorating and im- 
proving the church building. Officers 
elected were: Moderator, Dr. C. N. Davis; 
clerk, George E. Smith; treasurer, W. C. 
S. Wood; Parish Committee, Alden G. 
Walker, Raymond F. Briggs, Dr. C. N. 
Davis, Mrs. Ida Valentine, Mrs. H. G. 
Rand; trustees of the permanent fund, 
Mr. Walker, Mr. Briggs, Mr. Wood, Ab- 
bott Smith, Austin Sweet. All affiliated 
organizations reported a successful year 
of work and treasuries in good condition. 

Burrato, N.Y.—Dr. Samuel P. Capen, 
chancellor of the University of Buffalo, 
and Carlton E. Ladd were elected mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees for a term 
of three years. The present personnel 
of the Board of Trustees is as follows: 
Langdon B. Wood, chairman; Carlton E. 
Ladd, secretary; Charles F. Blair, Dr. 
Samuel P. Capen, George H. Chisholm, 
Mrs. Walter C. Nichols. Three members 
from the congregation-at-large were elected 
to the Parish Council: Joseph F. Brown, 
William B. Chambers, and Frank B. 
Steele. 

Fatt River, Mass.—Plans for repairs in 
progress on the tower and further pro- 
jected renovations were outlined. Several 
new members were elected. These officers 
were chosen: Moderator, Ellis Gifford; 
clerk, William C. Gray; treasurer, James 
P. Hart; Standing Committee for three 


years, Edward S. Adams, Lawrence BE. 
Borden. 
ALAMEDA, CaLir—The treasurer re- 


ported a healthy financial condition. Her- 
man Krusi, Mrs. George E. Plummer, and 
Otto Riehl were elected to the Board of 
Trustees. A telegram of congratulations 
on the achievements of the past year from 
Field Secretary Carl B. Wetherell was 
read, and talks were given by Rev. Clar- 
ence Reed, formerly minister of the 
chureh, Mayor Frank Otis, Otto Biehl, 
and Rey. Gordon Kent, the minister. 
Satem, Ore.—Reports showed steady 
growth in all departments. The church 
is free from all debt on the new building. 
These trustees were elected: Walter Den- 
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ton, Russel Mohney, Dr. R. E. Lee Steiner, 
and Miss Cornelia Marvin. 

Avueusta, Mze.—Norman L. Bassett was 
re-elected clerk and Hiram L. Pishon 
treasurer. (At a later meeting the fol- 
lowing Standing Committee was elected: 
Merton G. L. Bailey, Dugald B. Dewar, 
Ralph H. Conant, Roy H. Flynt, and Her- 
bert E. Locke. At the first meeting of the 
-hew committee, Mr. Locke was elected 
chairman and Mr. Bailey secretary.) 

LOWELL, Mass.—The following officers 
were elected: Clerk, Haven G. Hill; treas- 
urer, Edward T. Wilder; collector, Fred- 
erick A. Tuttle; auditors, Hammond 
Barnes and George O. Robertson; Stand- 
ing Committee for two years, Mrs. A. F. 
French, Frank P. Cheney, Arthur C. 
Spalding, Austin D. Keables, and Paul 
Chandler; for one year, Allan Dumas and 
Louis A. Putnam. 

Los ANGELES, CaLir.—All reports showed 
marked progress: the Church School has 
an enrollment of 150 pupils, the Alliance 
160 members; the average church attend- 
ance for the year, twelve months, was 
863. The membership of the Board of 
Trustees was increased and the policy 
of rotation in office was adopted. The 
budget for the year as adopted calls for 
$13,000. The meeting instructed the Build- 
ing Committee and the trustees to secure 
an option on a lot, and when it is ap- 
proved, to purchase the lot, and to sell 
the present property when a reasonable 
price can be obtained. . 

LITTLETON, Mass.—The Church Commit- 
tee for the ensuing year elected was as 
follows: President, Allen J. Hathaway; 
clerk, Arthur F. Bradlee; treasurer, Ro- 
land G. Houghton: President, Haywood 
Hartwell and Mrs. Clara Titcomb. 

GLOUCESTER, Mass.—Reports were en- 
couraging; finances are in a _ healthy 
condition. These officers were elected: 
Moderator, Walter C. King; Parish Com- 
mittee, Dr. Percy ©. Procter, William <A. 
King, John B. Chamberline, Mrs. Parker 
Colby; treasurer and collector, Augustus 
G. Rowe; clerk, Charles Edward Story. 

ARLINGTON, Mass.—The reports of offi- 
cers and committees showed the affairs of 
the church to be in prosperous condition. 
The parish has no debt, the year’s bills 
were all paid, and a surplus of about 
$600 is carried over. For the ensuing 
year a budget of $10,175 was voted. An 
additional special budget of $6,000 was 
also voted for repairs. During the sum- 
mer a new covering will be put on the 
roof, and the entire interior will be thor- 
oughly renovated. Judge James P. Par- 
menter was moderator of the meeting. 
George A. Smith, after twenty five years’ 
service as clerk, retired. The officers for 
the coming year are: Parish Committee; 


Charles W. Tilton, Walton H. Sears, 
Charles H. Stevens: Music Committee, 
Edward S. Fessenden, Mrs. James A. 
Bailey, William T. Foster; treasurer, 


Edward A. Bailey; clerk, Frank Y. Well- 
ington. 


_ Antioch College Broadcasts 

The radio station of Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, broadcasts Wednes- 
days at 8 p.M. and Sundays at 7 p.M., 
Central time. The call is WRAV and the 
wave length is 263 meters. 
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Overseas Men at the Chapel 


. The preachers at the week-day serv- 
ices at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., next 
week will continue to be visitors to the 
United States from abroad who have 
come here to attend the meetings cele- 
brating the centenary of the American 
Unitarian Association. On Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, Rey. R. Nicol 
Cross of Hampstead, London, will preach. 
The preacher for Friday, May 1, is still 
to be selected. Mr. Robinson will give 
his organ recital on Monday as usual. 


With the American Unitarian 
Association Field Secretaries 


Rev. Walter R. Hunt, field secretary, 
spent the first part of April in a mission- 
ary journey in the Southwest, with visits 
to the churches in Wichita, Kan., Tulsa 
and Oklahoma City, Okla., Memphis, 
Nashville, and Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
then took part in the meeting of the 
Southern Conference at Atlanta, Ga., re 
turning to preach on Haster Sunday ai 
Yonkers, N.Y. He had an active part in 
the arrangements for the New York cele 
bration of the Centennial of the Asso- 
ciation. The main feature of the cele- 
bration was the public meeting in the 
Town Hall on April 22. The President 
of the Association presided and addresses 
were made by Glenn Frank, Editor of 
The Century Magazine, Rev. Preston 
Bradley of Chicago, and Rev. Charles 
Francis Potter of New York. This meet- 
ing was held under the auspices of the 
Metropolitan Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Churches. 

Carl B. Wetherell, field. secretary of 
the Pacific Coast, has been in attendance 
on the Southern California Conference, 
and has accompanied Rey. Lawrence Red- 
fern of Liverpool, who is one of the ex- 
change ministers visiting the churches 
under the auspices of the Association, 
and William L. Barnard, vice-president 
of the Laymen’s League, at their numer- 
ous appointments in California. Mr. Red- 
fern has received a very warm welcome, 
and has spoken daily in the California 
churches. He is now on the northwest 
coast and will come east over the Cana- 
dian Pacific and reach Boston for the 
Centenary. 

Mr. Patterson’s appointments have been 
at Lowell, Mass., Baltimore, Md., Tunk- 
hannock, Pa., Tyngsboro, Northampton, 
Chelmsford, and Waverley, Mass., Sanford, 
Me., Bridgewater, Mass., Laconia, and 
Manchester, N.H. 


Mr. Flower at N.Y. League © 


Rey. J. Cyril Flower of Cambridge, 
England, was the speaker at the final 
meeting for the season, on April 3, of the 
New York League of Unitarian Women, 
which was devoted to the Centenary. Mr. 
Flower gave a resumé of the growth of 
religious liberalism in England, showing 
that the difficulties in its way overseas 
had been much greater than in America. 
The League met in All Souls Church, 
New York City, attended the All Souls 
Lenten service, and were entertained at 
luncheon by All Souls Alliance. 
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Old French May Day Rite 
at Second Church, Boston — 


Under the persuasion that poetry and 
music, art and symbolism, are true ex- 
pressions of religion, the Second Church 
in Boston has endeavored to restore to 
May Day some of its ancient spirit of 
joy, mingling an innocent paganism with 
Christianity. For the past five years May 
Day has been seasonably celebrated at 
the Second Church, “young men and maid- 
ens, old men and children,” not to men- 
tion wide-awake matrons, gathering to 
greet the May at an early hour, seven of 
the clock. 

This year a charming old French May 
rite, dating back to 13824, will be trans- 
planted to Boston in connection with the 
festival. A poetry tournament will be held, | 
enlisting the interest and co-operation of 
a number of New England poets, who 
for the day and the occasion will assume 
the réle of troubadours. 

Professors Kittredge of Harvard, Kath- 
erine Lee Bates of Wellesley, and Dallas 
Lore Sharp have consented to act as a 
jury of award. Mrs. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen and Walter W. Simmons are 
planning the artistic details of the May 
Queen’s court. 

The invitation letter sent out by the 
Second Church chapter of the Laymen’s 
League, which is responsible for the festi- 
val, thus gives in part the terms of this 
merry competition: “The Second Church 
chapter of the Laymen’s League offers 
a golden rose to the New England poet 
who most felicitously in verse interprets 
the genius of May Day, whether in the 
mood of religion, as in Emerson’s ‘May 
Day,’ or in the frankly pagan spirit of 
‘L’Allegro.’ Nor is there set for contest- 
ants a limit of length; the poem may be 
as short as a sonnet or as long as an 
eighteenth century ballad. 

“Three masters of English will pass 
upon the poems submitted. From the | 
poems received three will be selected, the 
authors to appear before the May Queen 
at the Second Church on the morning of 
May first. Having recited their verses, 
the three poets will be crowned with 
laurel. To one, however, will be given 
the golden rose as his temporary posses- 
sion, to be returned the following May Day. 

“If this bit of romanticism, this effort 
to restore poetry to May Day, appeals 
to you, the chapter officers invite you to 
send a May Day poem to the secretary, 
signed with a nom de plume; a separate 
envelope, with name and address of au- 
thor, accompanying the poem. All poems 
submitted will be duly returned to their 
authors, the League chapter claiming no 
right to permanent possession or publica- 
tion.” 


Professor Morgan Granted Leave 


Prof. William §S. Morgan, acting dean 
of the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry, has been granted a sabbatical 
leave of absence for one year. He will 
spend the year in travel and study in 
Europe. He will be privileged to attend 
the centenary celebrations both in Bos- 
ton, Mass., and London, England. Mrs. 
Morgan and their oldest ni Bt 
accompany him. 
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_-'Think Alike on Basic Things 


_ Many persons are unaware of how re- 
markably alike throughout the world is 


the thinking of Liberals, whether Orien- 
Prof. A. Eustace Hay- 
don of the University of Chicago made this 


clear in a series of telling lectures at the 


Laymen’s League Institute for Religious 


Education last year on Star Island, and 


this will be his theme again at the Minne- 


_ sota Young People’s Conference this sum- 


_ modernism, and there are stupendous dif- 


_ which it belongs. 


Unity of Modernism,” has reprinted a re- 


‘trols and traditional thought forms which 


> 


mer. Now the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals, under title of ‘The 


cent article of Professor Haydon’s in the 
Journal, of Religion wherein he treats 
this thesis in scholarly fashion. But 
there is: amazing variety in the unity of 


ficulties in the way of a united Liberal 
advance. One of his concluding state- 
ments to this effect, which is herewith re- 
printed and reparagraphed, merits delib- 
erate and thoughtful reading: 

_ “United as they are in spirit and ideal, 
the modernisms+of the world present to 
the eye a bewildering variety. This is 
natural, since a complete break with the 
past is unthinkable. Modernists, as reli- 
gious leaders, are leaders of religions. 
They themselves are the growing points 
of the organisms their work and thought 
are to transform. 

“The movements, therefore, carry the 
characteristic marks of the religion from 
which each has sprung. Each belongs 
to a particular social miliew and carries 
forward into the future the precious heri- 
tage of a long religious history. Each 
is compelled to reckon with ‘fundamen- 
tals,’ so firmly established in the popu- 
lar mind or in social organization that 
they may not be neglected. Every reli- 
gion, also, has its own peculiar symbolism 
and terminology capable of arousing emo- 
tion in the hearts of its people. 

“Thoroughly to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of a modernist movement it would 
be necessary to enter into the emotional 
attitudes, the symbolism, the social con- 


make the individuality of the religion to 
It is sufficient here to 
note that the ‘fundamentals’ differ. 
What presents a real problem to the 
modernist of one religion may be a mat- 
ter of indifference to his fellow-modernist 
of another faith. For some the ‘fun- 
damentals’ lie largely in the traditional 
organization of society; for others in the - 
realm of belief. Caste in India and the 
family system in China are stubborn dif- 
ficulties; theological ideas belong to the 
area of tolerance. Karma and reincar- 
nation do not worry Western modernists 
either as ideas or as social sanctions. 
Buddhists must wrestle with them as es- 
sential ideas. There is endless variety 
of emphasis. 

“The task, however, is the same every- 
where, to find effective embodiment for 
the new ideals in the face of existing re- 
ligious ideas, ecclesiastical organizations, 
and social customs. It is a difficult task, 
not only because of the lack of a method 
of social advance, but because the old 
exerts an emotional pull even upon the 
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emancipated intellectual. Yet, a loyalty 
too long maintained to the values won 
by the fathers in the past may mean loss 
of youthful creative energies for the 
future.” 


Votes Publicity Appropriation 


The First Parish (Unitarian) Church 
in Kennebunk, Me., of which Dr. John W. 
Day recently became the minister, voted 
an appropriation for publicity at its an- 
nual meeting, held April 6. It was also 
decided to prepare the building at the 


Keystone Photograph 


rear of the church for use by the men of 
the church as an assembly room. Dr. 
and Mrs. Day were put on the committee 
which is purchasing books for the parish 


library. The following officers ‘were 
elected: Board ef Assessors: Homer T. 
Waterhouse; chairman, MHarold_ H. 


Bourne; clerk, Henry King; Edward I. 
Downing; auditor, Joseph Dane; treas- 
urer, Albert W. Meserve; Music Comumit- 
tee, Miss Evie HE. Littlefield ; Flower Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Maud Wallace. 

Preparations are under way for an 
anniversary week in Kennebunk in June, 
to celebrate the 175th anniversary of the 
First Parish and to install the present 
minister. The Kennebunk Star publishes 
each week the sermon preached in this 
church. 
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Berkshires to be Setting 
for Laymen’s Convention 


A week-end in the Berkshire Hills is the 
prospect for the men who will attend the 
1925 chapter convention of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. September 18, 19, and 
20 are the dates; the Hotel Aspinwall in 
Lenox, Mass., is the place. 

The chief executives of the League and 
its chapters will discuss past achieve- 
ments and future projects. It is planned 
to do two things: evolve a program of 
chapter activities for the coming year 


aye 


“ONE, IF BY LAND, 
AND TWO, IF BY SEA.” 


Old North Church, Boston, Mass., from 
where the double signal was flashed to 
Paul Revere on the “eighteenth of April, 
in seventy-five,” at the advance of the 
British troops. The one-hundred-and- 
fiftieth anniversary of the greatest event 
in the history of the Western Hemi- 
sphere was celebrated in Lexington, Con- 
The Vice-President, 
Charles G. Dawes, participated, riding 


cord, and Boston. 


over the route from Roxbury to Lexing- 
ton followed at the fateful time by his 
ancestor, William Dawes, Jr. 


and earry on group conferences dealing 
with church and chapter organizations, 
administration, and specific activities. 

The chapter in Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass., has already named two 
delegates and seven alternates. 


For A. U. A. and Pensions 


The will of the late Miss Mary A. 
Marshall of Harvard, Mass., contains a 
legacy of $1,000 to the American Unita- 
rian Association, and another bequest of 
$1,000 to the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society. 


Brooktyn, N.Y.—Organizations of Wil- 
low Place Chapel and the Church of the 
Saviour are helping to raise money for 
the purchase of an organ for the Chapel. 
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With Liberal Students Rests 
- Chief Hope of Unitarianism 


‘The work of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union and the Student Federation 
of Religious Liberals was the topic at the 
Monday Conference of Alliance Branches 
in Boston, Mass., April 6. Charles A. 
Gates gave a clear and inspiring account 
of the International Conference of Liberal 
Religious Young People which he attended 
in Leyden, Holland, in 1923. Granville 
Hicks, president of the Student Federa- 
tion, reviewed the past work of the Fed- 
eration and told of the program scheduled 
for the conference in June, when there 
will be fourteen well-known speakers, and 
discussions by the students on the general 
theme, “Fundamentals of Religion.” 

How propaganda of Unitarian doctrine 
must be brought to the colleges for the 
building of the church of the future was 
stressed by Edward P. Furber, president 
of the Y. P. R. U. Liberal thought, he 
said, must be presented to the student in 
an organized manner. 

The plans and ideals of the permanent 
Unitarian Foundation, the need for in- 
ereased contributions this year for Uni- 
tarian hospitality in Anniversary Week, 
and the summer work of the Fruit and 
Flower Mission were set before the meet- 
ing. Mrs. Norbert F. Capek of Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, brought greetings and 


spoke of the encouraging outlook for the | 


future of Liberal thought, and told of the 
congregations of 2,000 attracted by the 
Liberal preaching of Dr. Capek in Prague. 


Support of Foundation 
Pledged by this Church 


The support of the Unitarian Church in 
Worcester, Mass., where Dr. Maxwell 
Savage is minister, to the Unitarian Foun- 
dation and the forthcoming campaign for 
the renewal of the five-year subscrip- 
tions was pledged by a vote of the parish 
at its annual meeting on April 13. The 


church also adopted its budget for the | 


coming year and made appropriations for 
special purposes. 

These officers were elected: Moderator, 
Charles L. Morse; treasurer, Charles A. 
Bliss; clerk, Francis H. Dewey, Jr.; as- 
sessor, Charles M. Thayer; chairman 
Church School Committee, Daniel W. Lin- 
coln ; chairman Music Committee, Arthur 
J. Bassett; chairman Church Activities 
‘Committee, Mrs. Walter E. Bellows ; 
chairman Social Service Committee, Mrs. 
D. Edward Beede; chairman Young Peo- 
ple’s Committee, Roland M. Cook; trustee 
parish funds, A. George Bullock; trustee 
Unity Trust fund, Judge W. H. Whiting. 


A Year of Good Works 


The Boston, Mass., Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union during its past year spent 
$22,711.63 for “country week” vacations 
to city folk; $2,289.80 for rides for in- 
valids ; $2,396 for the Christmas festival; 
$12,374.34 on education and the library; 
and $383,409.73 on the gymnasium. 

-- At the seventy-fourth annual meeting 
of the Union, April 8, when these figures 
were reported, the following directors 
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CHAPEL OF UNITARIAN EMINENCE 


On April 30, THE REGISTER will publish the 
names in its eagerly awaited Chapel of Unitarian 
Eminence. There are 765 contemporary Unitarians” 


in this Chapel. 
How many copies of this Chapel of Unitarian 


Eminence Number will you want? Invaluable for 


distribution. 


In bulk, 100 or more, 7c each. Single copies, 10c. 
Orders must be in hand not later than Saturday, 
April 25. Money with order. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


DISTINCTION and INDIVIDUALITY 


The Newest Accessories From 


FRANCE 


Perfumes 
Alabaster 
Majolica 
Lamps 


ITALY 


Jade, Pearl, Ivory Necklaces 
Cameo Glass and Venetian Glass 
China and Glassware 

Handbags and Scarfs 


CHINA 


7 ancy Tortoise Shell Novelties 
Mail Inquiries Solicited 


CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 


BREWER & CO. - 


56 FRONT ST. - 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 


By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 


The modern Life of Jesus, from a strictly historical, non-theological sinsuleomel 
. A straight-forward narrative, including the results of modern scientific scholarship 


in a story of absorbing interest. 


Dr. William I. Lawrance, head of the Department of cat ple Education of 


the Unitarian Church, says of it: 


“T have ot finished reading your book, ‘Jesus the Man,’ ia want to 


say that 


that I have ever had the privilege of reading. 


have found it the most interesting story of the life of Jesus 


You make the incidents of 


his life stand out very clearly and arrange the story in such a way as to 
unify it and make it consistent from first to last.” 


Cloth, 256 plus viii pages. 


Price, $2.50 at your dealer; or direct from the 


publisher, on receipt of check, or sent C.O.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


were re-elected: W. Rodman Peabody, 
Charles Jackson, Robert Winsor, Jr., and 
Livingston Stebbins. The complete or- 
ganization of the Board of Directors is 
as follows: President, Frank L. Locke; 
vice-president, W. Rodman Peabody; sec- 
retary, Charles L. Burrill; treasurer, 
Edward A. Church; William H. Brown, 
Charles Jackson, Ernest G. Adams, Wal- 
ter H. Trumbull, Jr., Richard Harte, 
Robert Winsor, Jr., Herbert B. Turner, 
and Livingston Stebbins. 


Hosmer Portrait is Hung 


An excellent portrait of Dr. Frederick 
L. Hosmer, painted by Mrs. Charles H. 


_ Rieber, has been hung in the library of 


the Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry at Berkeley, Calif. It was pur- 
chased through the subscriptions of many 
friends of Dr. Hosmer, who rejoice that 
a permanent place has been secured for 
the portrait of this premier hymn-writer 
of Liberal religion. Dr. Hosmer is HENS. 
in Berkeley. 


heAcaido Church Property in 
or _-- Buffalo Sold to City 


_ The property of the Parkside Unitarian 
Church of Buffalo, N.Y., consisting of an 
attractive church building with parson- 
age adjacent, has been sold to the city of 
Buffalo for $25,000 to be used as a branch 
publie library. Possession will be taken 
on May 1, 1925. 
_ The Parkside Unitarian Society was or- 
ganized some thirty years ago, through 
the efforts of Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, min- 
ister of the Church of our Father (now 
the First Unitarian Church). The church 
_ building was designed by a member of 
_ the congregation, William S. Wicks, a 
_ prominent Buffalo architect. Dr. Edward 
_ Everett Hale preached the sermon at its 
_ dedication. During the fifteen years of 
its active life, the church was served by 
the following ministers; John H. Apple- 
bee, Frederic H. Kent, John A. Bevington, 
W. Delos Smith, John R. Shillady, George 
Gilmour, and Richard W. Boynton. 
Since 1912 the building has been oc- 
- eupied by a Lutheran congregation, which 
has just erected and dedicated a stone 
church nearby. The removal of the First 
Unitarian Church some two miles uptown, 
and recent changes in transportation de- 
cided the members of the Parkside group 
to unite with the older church of which 
| they are loyal supporters. The Parkside 
Alliance retains its separate existence and 
continues its activities under the following 
officers: President, Mrs. D. Frederic Pot- 
ter; first vice-president, Mrs. Robert P. 
Carr; second vice-president, Mrs. Edward 
P. Aspinwall; secretary, Mrs. Charles F. 
Otte; treasurer, Miss Marie Grove; his- 
torian, Mrs. Charles A. Haist. 
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Personals 


Ben Yancey, a teacher in the church 
school of the First Unitarian Church in 
New Orleans, La., is a junior in Tulane 
University, and a member of the Council 
of the Y. M. C. A. at Tulane—the first 
Unitarian ever placed on that council. He 
also sings in the church choir, is the 
head usher, directs the Boy Scouts troop 
of that church, and is the leading. spirit 
in Ye Player Folke, the young people's 
organization in the church. With all his 
student and church activities, his grades 
at Tulane are always among the highest. 
He preached the sermon on Young People’s 
Sunday this year. 


Dr. Francis G. Peabody, Plummer pro- 
fessor emeritus of Christian morals in 
Harvard University, sailed from Boston, 
Mass., on April 12 for England to par- 
ticipate in the Centenary of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. He is 
accompanied by his daughter, Miss Ger- 
trude Peabody. 


These Unitarians of the First Parish 
in Westwood, Mass., were recently elected 
to offices in that town: Waldo C. Hodg- 
don, moderator; Charles N. Ellis, treas- 
urer; C. H. Ellis, collector of taxes; H. EB. 
Rouillard, auditor; Mrs. Waldo C. Hodg- 
don, member of the School Committee; 
Mrs. Mary L. McLaren, trustee of Library. 
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Meinbers of the church school in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., recently wrote es- 
says on “A Visit to King’s Chapel.” With 
all possible allowances for differences of 
age, the essays that showed the best un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the church 
and its romantic history were contributed 
by Ruth Lyman, Dorothea Whiting, Tom 
Williams, and Frederick Sands. 


Mrs. Alice W. Laird, noted clubwoman 
of Brockton, Mass., who died April 8, had 
been soloist at Unity Church in Brockton 
for twenty-two years. 


Mr. Potter Arraigns 


Fake psychoanalysts, 
they do to their misguided patients and 
the reputable psychiatrists, were re- 
yealed by Rev. Charles Francis Potter, 
preaching in the West Side Unitarian 
Church, New York City, March 29. At 
the request of the New York World, he 
amplified his charges in an article in 
the following Sunday edition of that 
paper. 

It takes years, said Mr. Potter from 
his pulpit, for a man to prepare as a 
physician or surgeon of the human body, 
but any one with sufficient self-assur- 
ance can presume, without any training, 
to treat the much more delicate organ- 
ism, the human mind. In his World arti- 
cle, Mr. Potter advocated the examina- 
tion and licensing of all persons who in- 
tend to doctor the mind. This would be 
a preparation for the correlation of the 
different healing professions. In his ser- 
mon, he gave this advice: 

“No one should presume to consult a 
psychoanalyst until he has talked first 
with his family physician and his clergy- 
man and has obtained from them a list 
of reputable psychiatrists. Psychoanaly- 
sis is one method used by psychiatrists 


after other methods are proved insuffi- | 


cient. Many cases do not need the radi- 
cal and dangerous methods of psycho- 
analysis. Frequently sympathetic and 
understanding suggestion will work the 
cure, and no reputable psychiatrist will 
resort to psychoanalysis until he has 
tried suggestion. Indeed, an experienced 
clergyman can frequently help the sim- 
pler cases, and every minister in the city 
considers such incidents as a part of his 
day’s work.” 


Mrs. Mary E. Shaw Made 
Two Unitarian Bequests 
Two Unitarian churches are beneficia- 


ries in the will of the late Mrs. Mary E. | 


Shaw of Ashby, Mass., widow of Rev. 
George 8S. Shaw. She died on March 
26. The American Unitarian Association 
receives $10,000 to be used by 


First Parish Church in Ashby, and 


$4,000 for the use of the First Congre- | 


the | satisfaction. 


| 


and the harm | 


| 


gational Society (Unitarian) in Bridge- | 


water, Mass. Mr. Shaw was minister of | 
the Ashby church for forty years, from | 
1868 to 1908, and Mrs. Shaw’s legacy | 
for this church was made in memory of 
her husband. 


Psychoanalyti és ialsca | House. Telephone Franklin 1142, 


| sent, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


*CHURCH, HELP AND 
“MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request, 


WANTED.—A woman of experience and motherly 
disposition to help with the care of two girls, 
seven and six. Mrs. Mark H. WENTWORTH, 
Concord, Mass. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has delight- 
ful, homelike rooms for travelers. Café adja- 
cent. Garage on premises. Near the White 
Free map 
Address, 1912 G Street, Northwest. 


TO RENT 


TO RENT in Arlington.—Hight-room furnished 
house with garage, from May first, for six 
months. Address C-83, TH CHRISTIAN RuG- 
ISTER. 


TWO TEN-ROOM, comfortably furnished houses 
in Nova Scotia near Halifax, one night from 
Boston. Beautiful lakes, trout brook, furnace, 
telephone, spring water. $250 each, wood in- 
cluded. Excellent board if desired. Address: 
M. R., 229 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED.—A position as a working housekeeper, 
by an American woman. Moderate wages. Ad- 
dress E. J., CHRISTIAN RBGISTHR. 


SOCIAL WORKER (Unitarian), twenty years’ 
executive experience, seeks position as Director 
of Community Work, Superintendent of Insti- 
tution, or Superintendent of Hospital governed 
by a Liberal Board of Trustees. Is about to 
complete a three years’ contract which he con- 
siders. inadvisable to renew, as community and 
present board are hostile to those of Liberal 
faith. Services available August 1. Address 
C-85, Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


CAMPS 
KEEBEC—Boys’ Camp at Phippsburg, Me. 
Christian leadership. Happy companions. Both 


fresh and salt water. Life a boy likes best. 
Moderate rates. Self-help. Booklet. July 1 to 
Aug. 31. Rey. C. L. StHvens, South Deerfield, 


Mass. 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS: small groups, boys July, girls Au- 


gust, taken to Maine coast opposite Mt. Desert 
Island. Interesting trips by land and sea. 
Real camping under expert supervision on 
shores of inland lakes. Instruction in swim- 
ming, rowing, canoeing, scouting, camp and 
wood craft, also in tennis and other sports. 
Vassar College counselors for the girls. Good 
food and individual care. For terms and in- 
formation write to Rny. O. B. Hawns, 4 Wald- 
ron Avenue, Summit, N.J. 


SS SE i SES Ss es ee ST 
RESORTS 


THE BEECHES, PARIS HILL, MAINE—Health 
resort for elderly, delicate, or convalescent 
ladies. Beautiful environment, invigorating 
climate, large, comfortable rooms, home table. 
Electricity and massage if desired. Address 
until May 15, BLANcHH DuNnnzs, M.D., Station 
B, Poughkeepsie, Nx. 


OLD STAMPS WANTED 


DURING the past four years I have advertised 
in Tur CHRISTIAN RueaistpyR for old postage 
stamps, and have paid out several thousand 
dollars, in amounts from $1 to $200, for old 
stamps. I have dozens of letters expressing 
I am a collector specializing in 
early issues prior to 1890, and prefer stamps 
on original envelopes and folded letter sheets. 
I also buy accumulations of loose stamps, eol- 
lections, etc. ; in fact, my forty years’ collecting 
has established an acquaintance with hun- 
dreds of collectors that enables me to dispose 
of anything in the stamp line not needed in 
my private collection. I invite correspondence 


| from those having old letters and stamps 


| 


issued prior to 1890. W. W. 
Tup Press, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Religion is not 
just one more task. 


It is the SPIRIT 
in which we do 
ALL our tasks. 


One Hour’s Work Each Week 


The Oklahoma City, Okla., chapter of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League makes one 
requirement of membership—a pledge to 
do at least one hour’s work each week 
on some church problem. It has estab- 
lished committees on renewals of de- 
vitalized church memberships, or what the 
orthodox church would e¢all ‘‘backsliders” ; 
a committee on development of a popular 
ehureh service; a committee on church 
attendance. It has provision made for a 
committee on public contact, which means 
a development of the church among per- 
sons who have never been members, a 
committee on church finance, and others 
as the membership increases and the need 
becomes manifest. 


‘League Pamphlet is Sermon 


A Laymen’s League publication, the 
reprint of an article by Dr. Frank Crane, 
“What Christianity Means to Me,” was 
read at the service on a January Sunday 
in the Unitarian Christian Church in 
Adelaide, Australia. The minister was 
away, and since the church never closes 
for a single Sunday during the year, it 
fell to the lot of a lay person, this time 
the secretary of the Adelaide League chap- 
ter, to conduct the service. He read the 
pamphlet for the sermon. ‘I _ think,” 
writes this secretary, “there have been 
services conducted regularly every Sun- 
day morning and evening without fail 
since the church was founded nearly 
seventy years ago.” 


Tikhon Saved the Russian Church 
) (Continued from page 392) 
eenter of the devotion of all those who 
continue to hope that the end of Soviet 
rule will speedily come .Tikhon was at 
one time condemned to death by the 
Soviets, but the sentence was commuted 
following the strenuous protests of the 
governments of the West and following 
Tikhon’s own confession and pledge to 
refrain from counter-revolutionary activ- 
ity. 

The situation within the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church in Russia will probably be 
thrown in even greater confusion as a 
result of the passing of Tikhon. The 
Living Church leaders—Crasnitsky, Vi- 
densky, and others—may be expected to 
reassert themselves to gain control of the 
machinery of the Church. The Soviets, 
if they believe such control would split 
the Orthodox Chureh, will probably sup- 
port these leaders. But it is significant 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, — 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Naw York, Curcaao, St. Louis, SAN FRANcISscO 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casor, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors ot 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens the second Monday in 
October. For particulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Formerly South End Industrial School 
Maintained for forty-three years by the 
leadership and generosity of Unitarians 

Cuartes L. DBNoRMANDIE, President, 
53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Epwarp J. Samson, Treasurer, 
19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 25. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphiets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
- tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION. 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President, E. A. Courcn, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer,sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next semester will begin Aug. 17. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, Px.D. 


that the people of Russia—vast numbers 
of them—have no less a loyalty to the 
Church than before the revolution. Per- 
secution, apparently, has served to make 
the religious people even more religious. 
Their support will not be forthcoming 
for a new set of leaders unless those 


leaders have at heart the real interests 
of the Church in Russia. And the 
Church, in Russia to-day, is keeping reli- 
gion alive until that time when a less 
violent government will make it possible 
for the religious forces of the West to 
extend help to the Russian people. ~ 


Ae —— 
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How 
Shall We 


Answer 


Such Appeals? 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“We recoil from the thought of rearing our children in an atmosphere 
that is saturated with orthodoxy of the narrowest type. In this 
thriving city of more than a hundred thousand people, there is a con- 
siderable group of liberal folk. Is it not possible to organize a Uni- 
tarian church here>?” 


An unprecedented number of inquiries have come recently to the 
Fellowship Committee from ministers of many churches—Methodist, 
Baptist, Episcopal, and Roman Catholic. They ask whether it is 
possible to find settlements in the Unitarian Fellowship. We have 
not the churches to meet the demand. It ‘costs money to found 
churches. 


What answer are we to make to such appeals and such inquiries? 
This Centenary Year of the American Unitarian Association offers 
the suggestion that now is the time for our churches to enlarge their 
a __ activities in the broader field of opportunity. Many already have 
done so. Arlington Street Church, Boston, for instance, which con- 
tributed $1,960.68 through the Association last year, celebrates the 
Centenary with a contribution of $3,274.95! 


It Is Not Too Late for Others 
to Increase Their Contributions ! 


Please forward checks as soon as possible, made payable to 
HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Laymen ’s League Submits a Record 


of Unitarian Preaching Missions 


A Few Facts and Figures 


During the past three years, the Laymen’s League has conducted thirty-three mission 
of from one to two weeks each. ) 


116,810 people have attended our mission services. 


Missions have been given in places as widely separated as Portland, Maine, and Le 
Angeles, California. 


Many new members have been added to our churches. , ) 
Untold thousands have heard the message of the mission preachers by radio. i 
1 


A New Attitude Toward Missions 


The mission program of the League has brought about a change in the Unita 
attitude toward preaching missions. The former conviction among many of our peopl 
that missions were temporary in their effect and an unworthy means of spreading th 
Unitarian Gospel has yielded to an appreciation of the missionary possibilities. To-da 
our clergy and our laity alike are ready for a greater missionary campaign. ‘Thousand 
of non-Unitarians have a new point of view, a kindlier attitude, and a deeper apprecia 
tion of the Liberal faith. Thousands of Unitarians have been confirmed in their fait! 
and given an unshakable confidence in spiritual realities. 


A Minister’s Testimony 


“It was a wonderful experience! Every member of the League must feel proud ti 
know that he is a unit of an organization that does such worth while things in such | 
magnificent way. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS | SAN FRANCISC? 
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The Laymen’s League Announces 
Its Mission Program for 1925-26 


The League proposes to conduct, during the coming year, six to eight one-week 
preaching missions in the larger cities of the United States and Canada. In addition, 
it hopes to conduct ten shorter missions in smaller cities and towns. For this purpose, 
a new type of mission has been devised. 


More than a score of the leading preachers of the denomination have accepted 
the League's invitation to serve as mission preachers. 


In planning the missionary program, preference will naturally be given to those 


churches having— 


_1—A minister who has shown special qualities of leadership and a congre- 
gation which has proved a deep devotion to the cause. 


2—A suitable church plant and equipment. 


aA congregation and a chapter of the League which desire this service so 
much that they will do their share and invest all their enthusiasm and 
intelligence in arrangements for the mission and the follow-up work after 


the mission. 


At every mission, the mission preacher will have the assistance of a lay executive 
who will plan and co-ordinate the work of the mission. 


It is essential that, for the success of our program, arrangements for missions next 
year be made this spring. Ill applications should be sent to 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


v YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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“PLEASANTRIES _ | 


He: “But don’t you cook much more 
for dinner than we use, darling?” She: 
“Of course, silly! If I didn’t, how could 
I economize by making left-over dishes?” 
—Windsor Magazine. 


From a Canadian church service paper: 
“Seripture and Offertoire: ‘Romance is 
7) fat.” Sometimes, perhaps; but 
church is hardly the place to say it— 
Punch. - 


The Vicar: “So you like the country? 
Are your hens good layers?” Mabel 
(fresh from town): “Topping! They 
haven’t laid a bad egg yet!’—Passing 
Show. 


“Mr. Wampus, I fear you are ignoring 
our efficiency system.” “Maybe so, Mr. 
Gump,” responded the clerk, “but some- 
body has to get the work done.”—Lowis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


Country Cousin (after prolonged in- 
spection of building operations): “I 
don’t see the sense of putting statues on 
the top of your buildings.” Friend: 
“Statues? Those aren’t statues. They’re 
bricklayers.”—Punch. 


First Stick-Up: “Bill, I gotta confes- 
sion to make. That last job we did. 
ewhen we bumped that bank messenger 


off, I cheated you on the split. Here's 
the fifty bucks I did you out of.” Sec- 
ond Stick-Up: “That’s right. Allus be 


on the level.. Money you get that way 
never does you no good.”—Toronto Globe. 


“What was there to it?’ asked the city 
editor of| the new reporter who had been 
sent out to report a sudden death. “Noth- 
ing to write about,” said the reporter. 
“The fellow was walking along when sud- 
denly he threw up his hands and said, ‘T 
am going to die.’ Then he leaned up 
against the fence and made good.” 


No recent visitor in New York has at- 
tracted as much attention as Michael 
Arlen. Among the celebrities he met 
was Miss Edna Ferber, the novelist. Be- 
eause he was wearing a carnation, Miss 
Ferber—who likes to “take down’ visit- 
ing celebrities—remarked to him: “You 
look almost like a woman.” ‘So do you,” 
came back the author of “These Charm- 
ing People.’—New York Evening World. 


“Ah, old fellow,” said a man meeting 
a friend in the street, “so you were mar 
ried at last. Allow me to congratulate 
you, for I hear you have an excellent and 
accomplished wife.’ “I have indeed,” 
was the reply. ‘Why, she is perfectly at 
home in literature, at home in music, at 
home in art, at home in science—in short. 
she is at home everywhere except—’ 
“Except what?’ “Except at home.”’— 
Health and Home. 


A Quaker and a Baptist were travel- 
ing together. The latter took every op- 
portunity of ridiculing the former on ac- 
count of his religious profession. At 
length they came to a heath, where the 
body of a malefactor, lately executed, 
was hanging in chains upon a _ gibbet. 
“T wonder now,” said the Baptist, “what 
religion that man was of.” “Perhaps,” 
replied the Quaker coldly, “he was a Bap- 
tist and they have hung him up to dry.” 
—Red and Black. 
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THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Paul Revere Frothingham. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass, ‘ 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenogr: 


; ‘aphy. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 


145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


The Chest With the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


Sa 
ERVICE 

ATISFACTION 

THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRe 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


E following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 0380. 


= 
= 
: 
= 
= 


HOTEL LENOX a ky 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
Pee SHU LUIS MULL # | 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Shorthand; Combined; Finishing. 

College Grade Courses: Business Administra- 
tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Accounting. 
Admission in September only. Send for Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 
$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9 
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In this Number 
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Original and Selected : 
Ministers, the Church is Calling for You . . . 


Correspondence 
“Free Thinkers and Unitarians’’; Where Unita- 
rianism Comes In; From Free Thinker to 
Unitarian; May Not Ministers Doubt? . . 
Sign of Vitality; One Article of Faith; Why 
He Is Thankful; About a Valuable Book; 
Dr. Gordon on Phillips Brooks; We Think 
So Too 


Religion Around the World ...... 
Word and Work Department. .... 


New Books 
Wheat and Chaff; The Most Beloved Woman 
in Sweden: An Autobiography, by Manly B. 
Townsend; Books. , 
Our Children ‘ 
Helpless, by Winifred Davidson . ..... 
Little Story of Napoleon, found by Frances 
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Margaret Fox jnte (sh teint 406 
Poetry 
“Freely Give,”’ by Daisy D. Stephenson; Verse: 
Brondcasting Spring; Pussy Will-O; Recom- 
pense, by Daisy D. Stephenson. . . . . . 406 
Church Notes « . «5. «3s ¢ us = ee 
Pleasantries 416 


Church Announcements 


CHURCH OF THD DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M, 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at 
11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11 a.m. Church School with Kinder- 
garten Class during Morning Service. Vesper 
Service at 4 p.m. Wednesday noon service, 
12.10 to 12.40. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m., All 
Souls School of Religious Education, young 
people’s and children’s classes. 11 ae 
Chureh Service. The church is open daily for 
rest and prayer. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686); School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Harold H. B. Speight, min- 
ister, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir: of men’s voices; Raymond C. 


Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morn- 


ing Prayer with sermon by Mr. Speight, April. 


26, 11 a.M. Daily services at 12.15 p.m. Monday 
to Friday inclusive. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles B. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 10.15 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Vesper service, Thursday, 4.30 p.m. Com- 
munion service on the first Sunday of each 
month after Morning Service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all serv- 
ices. All are welcome. 


A ROCKY MOUNTAIN HIKE 


Rey. Charles W. Casson of Roslindale, 
Mass., president of the Boston Field and 
Forest Club, is taking another party to 
Canadian Rockies, including Lake Louise, 
Banff, Jasper Park, Mt. Robson, and Berg 


Lake, Alaska, Inside Passage, Mt. Rainier 
National Park, Columbia River Highway, 
Yellowstone Park, Great Lakes, Niagara 
Falls, and Thousand Islands, July 4 to 


August 8. 9,200 miles. Sunday nature 
services. Cost, including everything, $497. 


Ten vacancies only. Send to Mr. “2 | 
4 Brookfield Street, Roslindale, for i 


erary. 


